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masponsible till they have settled the bill andordered the 
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Editorial Visits. 

(EvYENNE — Prxz Buurr — Fremont — 
Puatre 

Cheyenne is seven thousand and forty 
teet above the ocean surface—almost a 
mile and a half; high up in the Rocky 
Mountains, all would suppose. But 
no, there are no mountains near it.. A 
ride, gently-rolling prairie stretches 
sway to the horizon, except to the south- 
yest, along which lies a very distant, 
regular, dark ‘range. Pilot Peak is 
prominent above all other points in this 
distant, low range; low only from dis- 
tance; for sixty miles away, it would, 
near by, rise in grandeur to a noble 
height. Cheyenne is the capital of Wy- 
oming Territory, a city of some twelve 
hundred people, with a prospect of 
gradual progress in all real interests. 
Ithas a good Congregational Church 
and Society, a neat house of worship, 
and an able, active, popular pastor, 
Rey. Mr. Brown; also good Presbyteri- 
an, Episcopal, and Roman church- 
buildings, and the commencement made 
for a Methodist. The prairie lands 
are wretchedly poor for -ultivation, un- 
less they can be irrigated, for which 
efforts are now being made. From 
here a railroad branches off into Colo- 
rado, ninety miles south, to Denver; 
while much freighting is done to the 
far north, and the great works of the 
Union Pacific Railroad are now here 
located and ought always to remain, 
all uniting to give business. | 

PINE BLUFF. 

As we left Cheyenne, whirling away 
rapidly to the east, far away began to 
appear, clear against the horizon, an 
abrupt front of a distant ridge as level 
along its whole length as the Prairie 
itself, with a broad opening through 
which our track lay. It could not be a} 
river bank: there was no river. It 
could not be a mountain range: such 
ranges are never even. As we came 
within a half-mile of it, and stopped at 
a station called Pine Bluff, we saw the 
perpendicular front was stratified, and 
gazed with wonder, and made inquiries; 
but officers could only say that the 
railroad survey made its height over 
six hundred feet, and it was called the 
Pine Bluffs, but none could tell us 
more. We wondered at its origin, and } 
passed on wondering. Next day, find- 
ing the Surveyor-General of Colorado 
on boafd—an old Western Reserve 
College friend, Mr. John Pierce, who 
had spent six years luxuriating in the 
geology of the great mountains—he as- 
serted that the origin of these Bluffs was 
the land surface, which was left when 
vast, mighty glaciers for unknown 
lengths of time, slowly moved by west 
of it, twenty, thirty, or fifty miles wide, 
powerfully plowing down the whole 
earth beneath them, and carrying away 
the soil down these six hundred feet, 
and bearing it for yet undetermined 
scores of miles to the south, a little east. 
Truly, the immense glaciers, of the 
Wonderful glacial period, were indeed 
‘‘God’s plowshares,” in preparing the 
earth for man. 

On we swept all afternoon, along, to 
the eye, that vast prairie; but, to the 
surveyor’s instrument, down this great 
western slope of the vast Mississippi 
Valley. The wild grass was very low, 
and the whole looked almost useless. 
The night set in upon us without 
change, and in the morning we were 
across the Platte, far down the north 
side. Soon, a pleasant town seemed to 
welcome us, called 


FREMONT. 


It looked like a place laid out for 
farmers’ growth around it. The shire 
town of some county with a wide, rich 
country about it, just commencing to 
Settle up, this place must steadily grow, 
because it will have a settled country to 
depend upon. Here we were fairly in 
the. Platte Valley, a region perfectly 
level, a little descending to the east; 
and, a mile or more to the north, a lit- 
tle rolling; that was all for bluffis—if 
there were any—but everywhere cov- 
‘red with wild grass aa heavy and dense 
“s any Eastern meadow. Thig must be 
‘flourishing agricultural country some 


day. Farmers’ fields are beginning to 
appear, with excellent crops. 


| First Pure, then Peaceable—without Partiality and. without Hypdetiey, 
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its still waters along some mile in 
width, but utterly worthless for naviga- 
tion, as it can be waded over the whole 
width by a footman with ease generally. 
No trees are in the region except some- 
times a few willows or cottonwoods near 
the river; yet these can easily be grown 
by the settlers. On we whirled through 
the same features of country, except a 
little more rolling the last forty miles, 
and increasing in farming settlements 
till, lo! we entered Omaha. 

Pleasant for situation, located on 
varied low hills or fair bluffs, it over- 
looks the noble, but muddy Missouri 
and a.fine region beyond. We could 
delay but a few hours going or return- 
ing, and cannot speak of it at length. 
It has many good buildings with fine, 
wide streets. The houses of the rail- 
road offices were especially good. 

Here we leave the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and we would iu duty say, that 
in all things, so far as we are judges, 
this road, as the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, appears substantially and honor- 
ably built, full up to a first-class single- 
track road, and to be every way well- 
conducted. Among all the employés 
on the way and the officers on the route, 
all seemed truly accommodating, kind- 
ly, and willing to impart desired infor- 
mation. The cars were, each class, 
very superior of their kind, and sup- 
plied with every convenience ever found 
in their several classes. And under all 
circumstances we think the public may 
feel grateful to the companies that the 
charges are as low as they are. With 
such monopolies as these companies 
must necessarily possess, that the 
charges should gradually be more and 
more lowered to their present sums, 
with a prospect of much more reduc- 
tion, seems to us reason for the public 
to approve of the companies as doing 
well, and expect them still to do better, 
and yet better. Such we can most free- 
ly say is our view of the case, and in 
accordance with this we think were all 
the expressed views of fellow-passen- 
gers. 


Misrepresentations. 


Misrepresentation is one of the most 
effective weapons in the armory of the 
demagogue, the quack, the teacher of 
false doctrine. With the two first it is 
the regular stock in trade. Misrepre- 
sentation of opponents and rivals, dis- 
paragement of their success, impeach- 
ment of their motives, depreciation of 
their abilities, with ridicule of every 
weak point and silence as to every 
strong one—these are the means which 
such men adopt to confirm their own 
followers in allegiance, and ‘to attract 
those who are wavering. Jor they 
know quite well, that the opinions of 
most men are formed rather by the feel- 
ings than by the intellect. 

With the last-named class of men this 
appeal to prejudice and ignorance seems 
generally to be quite unconscious, not 
at all done purposely, but a natural 
out-working, as it were, of principle. 
Yet the close observer can detect often 
the same system of means employed, 
whether consciously or not, to produce 
similar results. | 

The man who has thrown aside true 
doctrine knows perfectly well that his 
continued success depends upon keep- 
ing the feelings of his followers heated 
into a state of indignation or contempt 
toward ‘‘the old belief,” ‘‘ the ortho- 
dox doctrine, ” **the true-blue Calvin- 
ism.” The breach must be widened, 
or it will soon begin to grow narrower. 
These opposing theological parties must 
be made to hate each other, or his oc- 
cupation will soon be gone. It is not 
enough for this purpose to prove that 
his opponents aré mistaken, they must 
be made out to be willfully wrong, 
shown up as morally deformed, all dis- 

torted with bigotry, all bristling with 
pride, exhibited as regardless of reason 
and common sense. 

These may be extreme and rare forms 
of misrepresentation. It is generally 
found sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses to misrepresent the opinions, the 
doctrines or forms of doctrine held by 
one’s adversary. If you have only the 
impudence to, loudly assert that your 
opponent holds the damnation of un- 


To the south, the muddy river rolls; 


baptized. infanta, you have the advan- 
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tage over him. He may deny it as 
much as he pleases, in the pulpit, 
through the press, in private, it will be 
of no use, ‘‘ something will stick.”” He 
will newer get rid of it. Or, just ask 
an orthodox minister whether he be- 
lieves the whole Bible, and if he an- 
swers, yes, turn to the passage where 
King Ahaziah is said to be two years 
older than his own father. 
tricks will not only give you the adyan-' 
tage in argument (!) but keep a dozen 
bar-rooms in a roar for weeks. When} 
these fail, or after they are worn out, 
there is the endless subject of persecu- 
tion. It is true, persecution has ceased, 
for some little time, in fact, long. be- 
fore present denominational lines were 
drawn, but no matter. Everybody is 
very sorry for it now, and your own 
ancestors were engaged it just as much 
as those of your opponent, but no mat- 
ter. It was done by a hierarchy which 
he detests, not a man of his party ever 
defends it or would repeat it, but no 
matter, there is nothing like it to get 
up an excitement. Only: set people 
thinking of the scorched and mangled 
flesh and broken bones of the heretics 
of two hundred years ago, and their 
indignation can be directed into almost 
any channel. They are like the school- 
master who ‘‘ gets mad” at one boy and 
‘* keeps mad all day long.” 

It is our intention, however, to speak 
more seriously of some of the most 
common forms of misrepresentation, 
which slip so easily from the tongue of 
the opposer, that they seem almost the 
unconscious fruit of ignorance rather 
than malice. How shall we describe 
the self-complacent air, with which some 
men speak of the ‘‘old belief,” as though 
it were something passed away in the 
centuries, antiquated, instead of being 
the cherished foundation of all the 
hopes of millions, in the present time. 
How speak of the way in which a doc- 
trine found by thousands of earnest be- 
lievers, on almost every page of the 
New Testament, is flippantly alluded to 
as ‘‘an exploded dogma.” What an 
amount of meaning can be thrown into 
the pronunciation of that one word, 
** Calvinism.” It is said that White- 
field could make his audience weep by 
pronouncing the word, ‘‘Mesopotamia.”’ 
It seems almost a pity that he was a 
Calvinist, his elocution would be so 
effective against the stern Genevan. 

Perhaps the doctrine most open to 
misrepresentation, and most frequently 
and effectively made use of for these 
purposes, is that of the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Itis a dogma which 
must be proved from the nature and 
contents of the sacred books themselves. 
It is therefore difficult or impossible to 
prove it to the satisfaction of men ig- 
norant of the Bible and averse to its 
spirit. It is a doctrine not easy to de- 
fine, so as to exclude all the cavils of 
the unbeliever, and yet include all that 
is necessary as a foundation for religion. 


It is a doctrine, too, sometimes abused: | 


as when, for instance, the inspiration of 
any particular translation is taken for 
granted; or when fanatics found impor- 
tant doctrines upon passages of doubt- 
ful genuineness, or on mere allusions, 
remarks by the way, quotations, figures 
of speech, illustrations; or when whole 
systems are based upon single passages, 
without regard to the ‘‘ proportion of 
faith;” or when men seek to make the 
Bible an encyclopedia of science, liter- 
ature and law; or when teachings spe- 
cially adapted to a particular state of 
society, and directed to that alone, are 
made universal. How easy it is to take 
it for granted that these abuses repre- 
sent the actual belief of the church at 
large. How slight. a twist it takes to 
convert truth into falsehood; how little 
ingenuity is required to translate a doc- 
trine into the dialect of an opposite 
theological party. What a grand op- 
portunity is thus afforded, for denounc- 


ing ** bigotry and fanaticism.” 


The doctrine of Verbal Inspiration 
has never been intelligently held by 
any considerable section of the church, 
any more than the inspiration of copy- 
ists or printers has been. That is to 
say, although the inepiration of the 


Seriptures has not been much aid: 


cussed, but has rather been taken for 


These two} 


Arnold, of Rugby, 


Ni a loose way, been believed in; yet 
whenever discussion has brought out an 
intelligént, carefully-formed verdict on 
the subject, it has been shown that the 
true dogtrine of the church was not 
verbal inspiration. The later Jews, in- 
deed, held this form of inspiration as 
applied to thé books of Moses, and 
doubtless the idea passed over into the 
minds 6f many Christians. But very 
few of the Fathers, very few of the 
Schoolmepand few of the Reformers, 
can be justly charged with any such 
opinions. ‘Why should the notions of 
the Jews be' charged upon us? Why 
should the vagaries of a single Reform- 
ed Synod, whieh indorses the Buxtor- 
fian grammar and declared that the 

Masoretic pointing of the Hebrew text 

was inspired of God, be laid at the door 

of the church at large? Yet itis not 

uncommon for a ‘‘ liberal” preacher or 

writer to quietly imply,without directly 

asserting, that the ‘‘old belief” in- 

cludes among its ‘‘ absurdities and self- 

contradictions ” the ‘‘exploded dogma”’ 

of verbal inspiration; and then if he 

still holds to any form of inspiration, 

claim to himself great credit for having 
the acuteness to discover, and the can- 

dor to emhrace, and the courage to de- 

clare, a more consistent and reasonable 
doctrine. Nothing could display more 

unfairness or more ignorance. 


The Pyotestant doctrine of the in- 
spiration of thé Scriptures is, that they 
are inspired in such a sense as to make 
them the only and sufficient rule of re- 
ligious faith and practice. The usual 
definition of Inspiration is: ‘‘ Such a 
divine influence upon the mind of the 


| sacred writers as caused them to teach 


in the best possible manner whatever 
they intended to teach, and especially, 
to communicate religious truth without 
any error.” An old and valuable theo- 
logical didtionary gives the following: 
‘‘Any supernatural influence of God 
upon the mind of a rational creature, 

whereby he is formed to any degree of 
intellectual improvement, to which he 
could not, or would not, in fact, have 
attaized in his present circumstances in 
a natural way.” Moses Stuart says: ‘‘I 
do not apprehend that inspiration, 
whatever aid it gave a writer in the way 
of illumination and guidance, changed 
the peculiarities of that writer’s style, 
or hindered the full and proper exercise 
of his logital and rhetorical powers.” 
* * * * «Were I to choose a sim- 
ile for illustration, I should say that the 
inspired man ascends an intellectual 
and moral,eminence so high that his 
prospect widens almost without bounds, 

and what is altogether hidden from or- 
dinary men is, more or less distinctly, 
within his view.” Martin Luther might 
be quoted, in still stronger declarations. 
said: ‘‘ It is an 
unwarranted interpretation of the term 
Inspiration to suppose that it is equiva- 
lent to a communication of the Divine 
perfectiops.” 

The fact is, ‘‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun.” The early Greek Chris- 
tians were not fools, the Schoolmen 
were not obtuse. They lefi no region 
of theological speculation entirely un- 
explored. They ‘‘ gave their minds” 
to this very thing, minds whose’ acute- 
ness will probably never be surpassed 
in the world. Each heresy, each objec- 
tion, each misrepresentation that comes 
upon the stage in ‘‘ this enlightened 
age of progress,” is only dressed up 
anew, in a more fashionable suit of mot- 
ley, suited to the condition of, science, 
literature, general intelligence. Origen 
would know the most of them at sight; 
Aquinas might probably furnish you 
with a dozen different refutations or so- 


lutions of the rest.. The difficulties of 


verbal inspitation are not new. Long 
have they been the object of misrepre- 
sentation, the cause of misunderstand: 
ing, equally ‘with everlasting punish- 
ment ar the mysteries of the Trinity. 
The etudent of theological history is 
the least likely of all men to be amazed 
or discouraged at any new developments 
of opinion or argument. For while he 
finds the same arguments, objections, 
assaults, misrepresentations reappear- | 
ing from agé'to age, only taking’s new 
coloting froti thé philosophy or science 
of the time, he sees in the church an 


the Eternal God! What shall prevail 


) | Thou knowest how I now in darkness grope; 


WHOLE NO. 


with a firmer union in essentials. He 
knows that if ‘‘ modern criticism” has 
anything to teach, the church will learn, 
it; if it can find any weak spots in her 
defenses, they will be defended and 
strengthened; if any untenable posi-_ 
tions, they will be abandoned; if its 
misrepresentations seduce any, their 
places will be filled; if it can show that. 
‘too much stress is laid on some particu- 
lar points, she will soon conform her 
teaching to thetrue proportion of faith, 
and all things work for 


good. 
Truth is mighty with the strength of 


against her? Neither open assaults nor 

covert misrepresentations, neither mod- | 
ern criticism nor infallible authority, 

can 80 much as make her to tremble. 


O Father, hear! 
The way is dark, and I would fain discern 
What steps to take, into which path to turn: 
Oh! make it clear. 


My faith is weak; 
I long to hear thee say, ‘“This is the wap”? 
Walk in it, fainting soul; I'll be thy may; yess 


Speak, Lord, oh 


Let thy strong arm 
Reach through the gloom for me to lean upon, 
And with a willing heart I’ll journey on, 
And fear no harm. 


I wait for thee 
As those who, watching, wait the pa dawn; 
Pant, as for water pants the thirsty fawn; 

Oh! come to me. 


‘It is thy child, 
Who sits in dim uncertainty and doubt, 
Waiting and longing till the light shine out 
Upon the wild. . 
My Father! ‘see, : 
I trust the faithfulness displayed of old, 


I trust the love that never can grow cold— 
I trust in thee. 


And thou wilt 
For thou hast promised never to forsake 


The soul that thee its confidence doth make; 
I’ve none beside. 


Thou knowest me; 


And, oh! thou knowest that my only hope 
Is found in thee. 


Two Years in the Home Field 


Two years ago, when we were visiting 
at the East, we selected the individual 
mentioned in the following account by 
Dr. Roy—in the Congregationalist—for 
our California field, and he was packed 
to come hither. But circumstances oc- 
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enter this sanctuary of rest and of | 
‘work, 


J. W. Cox, 


of it been upon the pastor. he has acted — 


partly by the necessity of health, and 
partly by thé missionary call, organized 
a church at Richland, in the valley of 
the Sioux, and preached in the after- 


Missouri River, and in the evening at 
Vermillion, another county-seat on the 


seats he is soon to organize. To this 
trio of churches, Mr. Shelden, whose 
health has become rugged, will minis- 


Up the river twenty miles, at Bonhom- 
me, another county-seat, where Mr. 
Ward has a monthly appointment, he 
is soon to organize; and also at Spring- 


of the new land office, he will organize, 
following his first sermon in the place, 


in the first and only house then built in 


the town. Over the river, in Nebraska, 
he has had an afternoon appointment — 


At Bonhomme and Springfield, the 
right man (and only the right man will 


warrants immediate action. 


tions of the State, is the true one. 

“One of the clagamates of Mr. Ward 
took the church at Norwich, Conn., and 
others took important positions. But 
to no one of them was given more of 
privilege and honor than to this home 
missionary, who with his own hands 
constructed the desk upon which I 


“| write, the easy-chair upon which I sit, 


the table at which I eat, and the lounge 
upon which I recline, ih this sweet 
home ordered by the wifely taste and 
culture, which would adorn society any- 
where, and which is an inspiring influ- 
ence m this newly-forming life of a 
capital. Wisely, however, is he warned 
from the East, ‘‘ You need not think it 


your duty to sand-paper everything 


curred which prevented his coming. |never done.” As a director in the pub- 


While our personal interest in him is 
quicker from these facts, the record of 
his work is honorable to the Home Mis- 
sionary men, and we transfer it for the 
honor and the encouragement of that 
class of men in our own State. 

**The Congregational enterprise in 
Yankton, Dakota Territory,” says Dr. 
Roy, ‘‘ was started by a lady missionary 
in Turkey, Mrs. C. H. Wheeler, who 
wrote to her brother here, Judge Brook- 
ings, urging steps for such a church. 
He wrote to the head-quarters in New 
York. The telegraph was put into 
requisition, and Rey. E. W. Cook of 
Ripon, Wis., was sent on. He found, 
two years ago, an Episcopal society, in 
a small house of worship, under Dr. 
Hoyt as rector, and also Baptist and 
Methodist beginnings. Gathering a 
chureh at once, he led it on for a few 
months, until, in November, 1868, Rev. 
Joseph Ward, recently from Andover, 
with his wife, came on ‘to assume the 
permanent pastorate. The administra- 
tion of Mr. Ward has been a great ‘suc- 
cess, both as respects’ this church and 
the'interests of religion in the Territory. 
Universal respect has been won; every 
communion has witnessed additions; 
the chureh has assured to itself a high 
position; and the great work has been 
accomplished of building, finishing, and 
paying for, a house of worship, It.is 
32 by 56, of Gothic style, with a sym- 
metrical spire. Its cost was a little 
over six thousand dollars. The lumber 
was brought from Chicago. ‘The ladies, 
-God bless them! catching the inspira- 
tion of their sister in Turkey, raised by 
‘festivals and otherwise, $1,130.50: The 
church was dedicated’ with much joy- 
fulness. ‘The deficit of $1,300 was rais- 


cantly, 


lic school, as the proprietor of a 
school that in ideal is to grow into the 
State College, as a mover in the Terri- 
torial Bible Society, and as a Metro- 
politan Bishop, he is using the sand- 
paper freely, and the only effective ad- 
vice ‘will be that which secures him the 
relief of addiGonal help. 

Tux or War.—No. accu- 
rate estimate as yet can be formed of | 
the killed and wounded in the recent 
series of battles between the Prussians 
and the French, but enough is known 
to warrant the conclusion that the grim 
aggregate is equal to that of some of 
the great historical battles of the first 
Empire, aiid of those fought in the re- 
cent war between Prussia and Austria. 


men, the Austrians 30,000, and 13,000 
were either killed or wounded. At 


80,000 Austrians and Russians; killed 
and wounded, 23,000. At Jena, 100,- 
000 French, 100,000 Prussians; killed 
and wounded, 34,000. At Wagram, 
‘160,000 French, 130,000 Austrians; 
killed and wounded, 24,000. At. Boro-. 


number of Russians; loss in killed and 


| wounded, 80,000.. At Leipsic, 150,000 
French, 280,000 Allies; 50,000 Killed — 


and wounded. At Waterloo, 68,000. 
French, 67,000 English; 14,000: kilied 


French and Sardinians, 136,000 Aus- 
triang; loss in killed and wounded, 27,- 
000. At Sadowa, 200,000 Prussians, 
200,000: Austrians, &c); 28,000 killed 
and’ woundéd. And the French paper 


which gives the figures adds signifi- 
now, there are 800,000 


ed, and now the happy pastor and hap-| in the presence of ¢ach other, with: im- 


Py people leave the wandering home to} 


} proved means of déstruction.”°' 
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if ig wonderful how with all this. 
strain of home work, which has’ most 


a8 Bishop of the Territory. As the.re-.. 


sult of this oversight, yesterday, Rey. 
Stewart Shelden, his brother-in-law, — 


who had been brought to the Territory; 
noon at Elk Point, a county-seat on'the 


Missouri. In both of these county-_ 


ter, under commission of the Society. 


field, ten miles farther up, the location | 


for some time, and there the material is — 
showing the rudiments of organic life. 


answer) is needed at once, Ati two 
other important points, exploration — 
the most enthusiastic home missionary . 
friends will be satisfied with the elas- . 
ticity of this policy and work, and the — 
most conservative will be assured ‘that 
this style of laying early the founda- 


west of the Mississippi, even if it is 


At Marengo the French had 28,000 | 


Austerlitz there were 90,000 French, 


dino, 125,000 French and the same. 


and wounded. At Solferino, 135,000. 
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San Prancisco, Past and Present. 


THE CHANGES OF TWENTY YEARS—BAYARD 
TAYLORS THIRD VISIT. 


. Bayard Taylor, in a letter, gives his 
impressions of San Francisco as seen 
in 1849, 1859 and 1870, and the changes 
that have come over it. His remarks 
about the Irish element in New York 
are entirely uncalled for, unjust and 
illiberal. They betray a wea 
dice which Bayard Taylor ought rather 
to labor to suppress than to manifest. 
Otherwise his_ sketches are very clever: 

I had to begin an®w and learn San 
Francisco over again in 1859, ten years 
after my first acquaintance; and I find 
myself obliged to do the same thing in 
1870. Of course there are a few build- 
ings, here and there, which were stand- 
ing eleven years ago; but the city has 
disappeared, and a third has arisen in 
its place. Few changes have been made 
in the streets; they still try to scale the 
hills, and failing to succeed, dwindle 
away at the summits, so that, seen in 
front, there does not appear to be much 
growth. The city, in fact, has gone 
around the hills, and covered the waste, 
sandy tract which used to extend from 
Rincon Point to the Mission. In this 
direction its area was more than doubled 
—all the old features of the scenery 
have disappeared, and I found it diffi- 
cult to recognize any former landmarks. 
From the Plaza, the original nucleus of 
the city, across to North Beach, there 
has been some, but less growth; while 
Telegraph Hill still looms up as bare, 
windy and forbidding as of old.’ 

So far as the external appearance 
goes, San Francisco has certainly been 
wonderfully improved. The later arch- 
itecture is of a very mixed character, 
but its variety adds to the picturesque- 
ness of the general effect. There are 
plain masses of granite, without orna- 
ment, specimens of the Renaissance 
school, in red or gray stone, attempts 
at Palladian‘ buildings, of stuccoed 
brick, and all the nameless forms in 
which business is wont to encase itself, 
jumbled together in a most irregular 
and therefore agreeable manner. The 
asphaltum trottoirs, which the climate 
allows, are more pleasant than stone; 
the wooden pavements (of the durable 
redwood) spare wheels and ears; and 
the population seems to be rapidly fall- 
ing into that outdoor habit of life 
which characterizes the cities of the 
Mediterranean. I find something in 
the physiognomy of San Francisco 
which reminds me, at the same time, of 
New York, London and Marseilles. 

The feature which delights is, that 
very few houses are more than four 
stories in height, while the most of 
them are only three. How much the 
city is brightened thereby, while Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago are made 
gloomy and stifling by the opposite 
characteristic of height, would hardly 
be suspected. If San Francisco owes 
this advantage—as well as a more solid 
and secure style of building — to the 
danger of earthquakes,then earthquakes 
have'an zsthetic and sanitary use, and 
I hope the apprehension may remain, 
without becoming a reality. One of the 
hotels has an elevator, I believe, but in 
the others it is not needed, for the 
highest apartment is reached without 
fatigue. / 

There seems to be less foliage in the 
city than in 1859. I miss the rows of 
feathery acacia-trees which then lined 
the streets, and the gables covered with 
fuchsia and geranium. In the plaza, 
the specimens of cypress, euorymus 
deodar and eria have grown un- 
til their tops feel the full force of the 
wind, and there they threaten to stop. 
A single specimen of the araucaria 
excelsa may be found in a sheltered cor- 
ner behind the Post Office. Toward 


- the Mission there are a few small but 


very beautiful gardens; yet I noticed 
that each tree was furnished with its 
own sheltering screen of latticework, to 
prevent it, from being uprooted or bent 
out of shape by the wind. 

There is more street life in San Fran- 
cisco than in any city of its size in the 
United States. In Kearny, Montgom- 
ery and California streets, one walked 
in a crowd like that of Broadway—a 
crowd wherein you detect a dozen na- 
tionalities at once, all of whom seem to 
have something to do, yet none of whom, 
apparently, are doing anything. I find 
myself constantly drawn out of doors, 
and am always surer of meeting my ac- 
quaintances abroad than at home. The 
air and aspect of the place, as in Lon- 
don, are attractive, in spite of fog, 
wind and dust. In fact, the climate 
seems to excite and stimulate, without 
giving the capacity for steady, solid 
work. The place is already quite cos- 
mopolitan, although not as completely 
so as the people suppose. The Chinese 
element is not much exhibited in the 
business part of the city; the German, 
French, Spanish and Italian character- 
istics are here and there manifested, 
but I.only notice an increase of, Irish 
blood in the last eleven years. This 
element threatens to become predomi- 
nant, as it already is in New York, and 
with the same results. It taints the 
municipal government; it buys its su- 
premacy by jobs and contracts; it shapes 
the course of justice according to its 
prejudices, and contributes more than 
any other influence to establish the 

y of Labor in California. 

‘Ido not mean that all these conse- 
quences are yet clearly manifest. Some 
of them exist only in their beginnings; 
but I think the general drift of affairs 
may be perceived. The hostility to 
Chinese immigration, for instance, 
comes chieflyfrom this element, and we 
should hear little of it were it, not for 
the political use to which it is so easil 


plied. Some of the bitterest anti- 


a 
Mongélians in California are the very 


men who have made the freest use of: 


Chinese labor, and who are thoroughly 


preju-| Po 


aware how much of the material devel- 
opment of the State has been draw L 
from this source. So far, I havé fo 
in private only a good report of the 
Chinese immigrants; and I haye seen 
no public evidence of a prejudice against 
them, although I am told that a “‘dem- 
onstration” occurs on the arfiyal of 
each steamer from Asia, 

We Americans haye an absurd idea 
that the census makésacity. I sup- 
se San Francisco has a population of 
150,000 (it claims 175,000), yet it has 
much more the varied, independent, 
liberal character of a city than Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, or even Philadel- 
phia, with its 800,000. I might also 
add that it surpasses them all—proba- 
bly owing to its long isolation—in local 
variety; while it is behind them all in 
moral and intellectual activity. The 
elements of which it is composed have 
not yet fully coalesced; the race which 
shall give it its distinctive higher char- 
acter has not yet grown up. The inter- 
est on which the city was founded was 
—business ; the power which has built 
it up so astonishingly was—business; 
and the only new interest which has 
been added, in twenty-one years, is 
luxurious living. If a San Franciscan 
eats and drinks well and makes money, 
he is happy. 

The hotels are better than in New 
York — better and cheaper. For $3 
(gold) per day you have a spacious room 
and meals, not only of the most satis- 
factory richness and variety, but so 
served that your relish is increased in- 
stead of being taken riots" The cus- 
tom of giving you a dozen little ‘‘dabs ” 
of cold vegetables, on as many dimin- 
ished plates, has not yet reached here; 
the steaks and chops are succulent and 
not greasy, and the sauces, strange as 
it may seem, have different flavors. 
Dinner is always served at six, and the 
only imperfect meal is the mid-day 
lunch, which invariably consists of 
stewed mutton and hash. Most per- 
sons drink tea with the latter. Nothing 
surprises me more than the very light 
consumption of the excellent native 
wines. At the restaurants you can get 
a bottle of very fair wine for 15 cents, 
and dine better and cheaper than any- 
where in the East; but our extremes of 
abstinence and excess seem to reign 
here as there. 

I begin already to suspect that there 
has not been much growth, except of 
a material character, since I was last in 
California. This is a point, however, 
upon which one should not write with- 
out more experience. 


The Climate of Idaho. 
Persons are frequently at a loss to 
know why this territory has such a 
charm about it; that when a change of 
residence to some other country has 
taken place, there seem to be such 

leasant recollections of their former 
ome. Meet an Idahoan in California, 
where he is fanned by the soft breezes 
that ripen the fruits that skirt the gulf, 
or who has his habitation in the lovely 
valley of the Sacramento, or the Wal- 
lamet in Oregon ; or find one who has 
settled down among the scenes of his 
earlier life among the Atlantic States, 
and he loves to tell what a good time 
he had in Idaho; how healthy and hap- 
y he was, and how he would like to 
ive the “golden days” over again. 
There seems to have been a charm 
over the days of his sojourn among the 
granite mountains that never is lost, 


He will tell you that he had hard work 
and poor fare; that he delved in mud 
and water, and lived on coarse food;| 
that he had a pine-tree for a shelter, 
and a single piece of blanket for his 
bed ; but still he had good luck and 
splendid health, and that the happiest 
days of his life were spent thus. ‘‘I 
didn’t like the country much,” he is apt 
to say, ‘‘ but I did like the climate and 
the people.” And here lies the secret 
of this lingering fondness for Idaho. 
The climate cannot be surpassed in the 
temperate latitudes. The lowest val- 
leys are several thousand feet above 


frequently from five to eight thousand 
feet, and but little under the line of 
perennial snows. The elaborate ranges 
of mountains which lie between us and 
the Pacific ocean milk the clouds ere 
they reach us, and hence we have a sky 
that, whether it be spring, summer, au- 
tumn or winter, is seldom clouded, and 
an atmosphere as pure and cool as it is 
dry. This freedom from moisture is a 
sort of antidote for the heat of the sun 
in summer and the bitterness of the 
cold in winter. A person will sit so 
overcome with the heat at Acapulco, for 
instance, that active exercise would en- 
danger life, yet the thermometer will| 
mark only somewhere in eighty. Here 
the miner or the farmer will labor with- 
out discomfort in the broad glare of the 
sun when the thermometer marks 95 in 
the shade. Again, in winter with the 
cold down to zero, and the timber crack- 
ing with cold and frost, men stir abroad 
in the streets without overclothes of 
any kind, and with perfect impunity. 
Idabo experiences a few weeks of hot 
weather in summer, and as many gen- 
erally of cold in the winter of each year; 
but it has always been a noticeable fact 
that these extremes are felt less than in 
any other country. Our air is dry, pure 
and bracing. The health of the indi- 
vidual is good, he is full of cheerfulness 
and energy, and when he makes a change 
he realizes the difference between this 
delightful, bracing and elastic climate, 
and any other in which he may go. In 
the heat of the summer, when the sun 
has set, the cool breath of the’ moun- 
tains comes down to temper the: air, 
and at bed-time we are ready for blanket 
covering, and enjoy the most delicious 


temperature for sleep. rson will 
suffer more from etihing nights in 


tolling thé hal 


and pleasant memories that never fade. a 


tide-water, while the mining camps are|. 


THE 


mer month thanehe will in Idaho in a 
Jifetime. Hence, after a residence of a 


universal that we find the emi t_ex- 
cyon time he wan- 
dered among our mountains or dwelt in 
dur valleys. Our country be less 


fruitful on account of this; irrigation 


must supply the. place of showers, and 
other pursuits ‘than agriculture be 


found, but no hardier, wealthier, or 
more eheerful race of men can be found 
in the world than the travelers of Idaho. 
—RIdaho Statesman. 


Sensible View of the Dickens Question. 


After all, the best word on the whole, 
that has been uttered on this subject, is 
in the last number of Appleton’s Journal. 
It is not often, in these days, that a lit- 
erary journal plants itself on higher 
ground than many representatives of 
the evangelical press and pulpit: 

Dickens is before us as a teacher and 
as a guide; and it is very proper ‘for us 
to ascertain whether his example in all 
things can be safely followed. That 
Dickens was a Christian in the strict, 
orthodox sense of that word, is not 
claimed by his friends; but, on account 
of his kindly spirit, his humane senti- 
ments, his genial tenderness, and his 
eloquent inculcations of charity and 
brotherly love, it is vehemently asserted 
that, in all essential things, he was a 
true Christian. We even find this sen- 
timent enforced from some of our pul- 
pits, and paraded with great pomp of 
diction in some of our religious journals. 
Of course this argument is essentially, 
radically and mischievously false; it is 
a mere sentimental glamour, very tak- 
ing, no doubt, to certain minds, but it 
is one of those unscientific processes of 
thought, now so common,which lead to 
the confusion of -all logic, empty words 
of all distinctions, and make up of all 
argument a chaos. To Charles Dickens 
let us give the fullness of hisdue. Let 
us not merely acknowledge the splen- 
dor of his genius, but confess that his 
writings have exercised an admirable 
influence upon the public heart. Let 
us concede that he has supplemented 
two or three of the teachings of Chris- 
tianity more eloquently and more effect- 
ually than any other writer that ever 
lived—and this is the highest of praise. 


But don’t let us for a moment assume | 


that his humanitarianism is or can be a 
substitute for Christianity, or, that it, 
except in an imperfect and incomplete 
way, represents Christianity. Christian- 
ity is a definite and simple thing. It 
consists of certain dogmas of faith as 
well as of rules of conduct. Sympathy 
and kindliness form a portion of Chris- 
tian duty, and are truly excellent things; 
but, if we assume that they constitute 
the Christian creed, then the church 
and all our religious organizations have 
no necessary or suitable purpose, and 
the hundred thousand temples that dot 
the land are useless mockeries. The 
preacher in such a case might be appro- 
priately supplanted by the novelist, and \ 
the whole spiritual relation of our souls | 
to things divine would yield to an ex- 
altation of our relations to things hu- 
man. Those pastors and others who so 
enthusiastically lift Dickens’ humani- 
tarianism to a level of Christianity 
scarcely can know what they are doing. 
They are simply telling the world that 
the whole Christian theory as it has 
been expounded for eighteen centuries 
a mistake—making good nature and 
ndly sympathies convertible terms for 
faith and prayer. Assuredly these men 
can sufficiently admire the genius of a 
great novelist without emptying Chris- 
tianity of nearly all its significance in 
order to do so. They can build a mon- 
ument to the fame of a good man with- 
out emptying Christianity of nearly all 
its significance in order to do so. They 
can build a monument to the fame of a 
good man without pulling down the 
columns of the temple. | 


Catholic Words against Infallibility. 


Among those in the Council at Rome 
who spoke against the dogma were 
some of the most learned and eminent 
prelates. Dr. Hefele, Bishop of Roth- 
enburg, formerly professor of theology 
in Tubingen, a pupil of Moehler, and 
the author pf the most elaborate history 
of Councils (6 vols. so far), who proba- 
bly knows more about Councils than 
any man living, boldly declared in his 
spéech that he could yield the primacy 
and jurisdiction over his conscience to 
noone but God alone. Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg’s speech on the eupiect, is pro- 
nounced a masterpiece of fearless elo- 
quence. I translate the following ex- 
tract from a German church journal: 
** Pope Benedict XIII once charged the 
College of Cardinals to tell him the 
truth under all circumstances, no mat- 
ter how disagreeable it might be to him. 
Backed by this Papal request, I shall 
tell the whole truth, and protest, before- 
hand, against any interruption or at- 
tempt to silence me. In my fatherland 
(Bohemia) the Hussite movement is still 
burning beneath the ashes; and among 
the Catholic nations also the great ques- 
tion of a radical reformation of the 
Church in head and members (reforma- 
tio in capite et membris) continues to be 


‘alive problem that anxiously waits its 


solution. Considering the political agi- 


tation which has taken hold of all na-}and who is often mentioned in the dis- | 


tions, the ecclesiastical foundation is 
shaking beneath our feet. And in such 
a critical moment you dare to break 
down the barriers wisely put up by our 
fathers, to attack the authority of the 
episcopate, to deny the ancient princi- 
ple of the supreme power of Ecumeni- 


cal Councils in matters ecclesiastical, 


and b ain on the tapis as the 
latest the long’ ex lode project 
of the personal ii allibility ‘of ’'the 


'the valley of the Mississippi in one sum- 


or tW6 in this territory, it is almost |ds 


rejected b 


mmon sense and which ye 
theworld 


| will never accept. It 
} asserted that you firmly believe in 
twhat you present as your profoundest 


| eonviction on this subject; but Aéw.can 


you préesume’to force me and thesewho 
think like me to acknowledge as’ true 


ity? 
‘matic movements and apostasy. from 
Rome will be inevitable.” | 


RESTORATION or Pana APPARENTLY 
Daownep.—The following directions for 


should be known by all: | 
Treatment of Drowned Persons.—I. 
Send, with speed, for medical aid, 


‘for articles of clothing, blankets, etc. 


II. Treat the patient on the spot, in 
the open air, exposing the face and 
chest freely to the breeze, except in too 
cold weather. | 

III. Place the patient gently qn, the 
face (to allow any fluids. to flow from 
the mouth), | 

IV. Then raise the patient into a 
sitting posture, and endeavor to excite 
respiration— 

1. By snuff, hartshorn, etc., applied 
to the nostrils; 

2. By ie sed the throat by a feath- 
er or the finger; 

3. By dashing hot or cold water al- 


be no success, lose no time, but 
V. . Replace the patient on his face, 
his arms under his head, that the tongue 
may fall forward, and leave the entrance 
into the windpipe free, and that any 
fluids may flow out of the mouth, then 
1. Turn the body gradually but com- 


then again on the face, alternately (to 
induce inspiration and expiration). 

2. When replaced, apply pressure 
along the back and ribs, and then re- 
move it (to induce further expiration 
and inspiration), and proceed as before. ' 
3 Let these measures be repeated 
gently, deliberately, but efficiently and 
perseveringly sixteen times a minute 
only. Continuing ;these measures, rub 
all the limbs and the trunk upward with 
warm hands, making firm pressure en- 
ergetically. Replace the wet clothes 
by such other covering, etc., as can be 
procured. 


Tue following story is told of Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, the noted New Haven theolo- 
gian: ‘‘ Profound in metaphysics, but 
not versed in science, he was an obsti- 
nate defender of the literal interpreta- 
tion of the six days of creation in the 
Book of Genesis, as against the idea of 
six long periods of time, which Profes- 
sor Silliman advocated. One day Pro- 
fessor Silliman took Dr. Taylor into the 
geological cabinet, and confronted him 
with several trilobites in rocks of the 
lower strata, and said: ‘ Now, Dr. Tay- 
lor, how did these once living animals 
get into this position, except as the 
rock gradually formed about them in 
one of those long early periods? ‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense,’ answered Dr. Taylor; 


the things just as easy as a cook stirs 
raisins in a pudding or cake? Profes- 
sor Silliman was so disgusted that, per- 
fection of courtesy though he was, he 
put on his hat, without reply, walked 
straight out.of the building, and did 
not say a word to Dr. Taylor for three 
weeks.” 


Gen. Von Motrse’s Tacrrursrry.— 
General Count Moltke has (says a Ber- 
lin correspondent) become more taciturn 
than ever, and as this is well known, 
scarcely anybody speaks to him, but 
everybody waits until he speaks. Peo- 
le here are so accustomed to his pecul- 
larities and solitary habits—evidently 
the result of constant pondering over 
his duties—that they even feign not to 


— 


express himself very fluently and very 
clearly on occasions, as I myself can 
testify, having heard him once éxplain 
the topography of the seat of the Dan- 
ish war. Some few days ago the tacit 
convention was broken by an individual 
who claims to be one of the grandees 
of the bourse. ‘* Well,” he said, on 
meeting the General in the‘ street, 
‘** how are things getting on, General ?” 
‘* Thank, you, sir,” replied the General; 
‘*my rye-crops are getting on beauti- 
fully, but my potatoes are very back- 
ward.” The bourse gentleman disap- 


peared. 
Tue ‘‘nearly illegible’ condition of 


Independence is due to the experiment. 
of an artist made in President Monroe’s 
time. He applied to John Quincy Ad- 
ams, Secretary of State, to be allowed 
to take a facsimile of the signatures 
from the original perenne by apply- 
ing a dampened sheet of paper, which 
he represented would be an entirely 
harmless operation. Mr. Adam’ ob- 
jected to the experiment, apprehending 
damage to the document; but the Pres- 
ident thought there was no danger; and 
so the transfer was made, and the re- 
sult has been as Mr. Adams feared— 
the original rma have been nearly 
ruined, only the stronger ones being at 


GeneraL Sremsmetz, who commands 
one of the corps of the Prussian army, 


pg is seventy-four years of age. 
He his military career in .the 


wounded. Hefoughtin Francein nearly 
ed Paris with the allies when Napoleon 


was overthrown. It is partiéularly no- 
ticeable that neatly all the officers of 


high rank on both sides inthe present 


and — what appears to us an absurd- | ¢ 
you carry your point, sehis-| ¢ 


restoring persons apparently drowned | # 
are issued by the Humane Society, and |: 


ternately on the face and chest. If there | sanm 


pletely on the side, and a litile more, and | ® 


‘do you think that God, when he made | N 
the rocks, couldn’t have stirred in| sac 


see him when he passes. Yet he can|¢ 


the signatures to the Declaration. of | 


wars of the first Napoleon. In May,| 
as & at the | th. 
$. P.. TAYLOR & CO., 
all the engagements in 1814, and,enter- 
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Church Directory 


San Francisco, Mission bet 5th and 6th.| Central Presbyterian 


Presbyterian.............. Rev. T. E. Taylor, Acting....... 
Mission St. bet. dd & dih. Howard Presbyterian... Rev. Henry M. 


Names. Pastor. 
|__ _ Congregational. 
Rev. K. Gravés....... 
PirstCongregational...... Rev. A. H. Jobngon, Acting. 
First Congregational, ...../Rev. C. H. Popé.....::.......... 
ee. irst ongregat Rev. J. M. Woodman, Ac as 
First Congregational..,.../Rev. J.B. McLane, Acting. 
ute rstCongregational. ..../Rey.H. Cumminecs 
Los Angeles rst Congregational...... Rev. l. W. Atherton. Actin 
Mokelumme First Congregational...... Key, B. Graves............., 
Nevada City, cor Church and Main sts. First Congregationa! Pev. A. Parker, Ac 
Oakland, Broadw bet 10th and llth.. First Congregational..... | Rev. George Mooar. D.D.. Gi: 
Oakland, at tire Second Congregational...|Rev D. B. Gray bd A. Pals. 
Oakland, Broadway Mission. Rev. J. Kimball, Acting...,.. | William 
Oakland, . eeeee eee eee Editor of Pacific eee eee Rev. 8. v. Blakeslee 
Oroville ........- ratCongregational...... ev. G. P. Buchanan, A 
Sacramento, Sixth street, bet I and J..| First Church of Christ....|Rev.¥. Dwireli, 
San Bernardino... +++ First Congregational... .. Mev. J. Bates. 
San Francisco, cor Cal‘a and Dupont.. | First Congregational...... Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D .... 
San Francisco, Taylor near Geary....°./Second Congregational. ..| Rev. E. G. Beckwith, Acting....|E. D. Sawve 
San Francisco, COr Fifteenth Mission. Third Con regational. Rev. Ww. Cc. William John 
San Francisco, bet Stockton & Powell.|Green St. Congregational.|Rev. E. H. obnston... 
San Fran., nor. side Bryant bet3d & 4th | South Park Congregatn’l. |...... ..s..... ar 
San Francisco, cor Sac'to and’Dramm. | Mariners’, (andenomin'l). |Rev. J. Rowell... P.W. Gi 
San Supt. of A. H. M. Society . J. H. cece 
San Francisco...... City Missionary. ......... Rev. J.P. Moore................ 
San Editor of Bulletin...... . (Rev. W..C. 
lan Francisco Bee * 6 Prof. Theolog'! Seminary. Rev. J. A. Benton 
Sam First Congregational...... Rev. W. L. Jones. A ti 
Santa Barbara ‘++ Congregational....../Rev. E. M. Betts................ 
First Congregational...... ‘Rev, 8. Bristol, in cha 
South Vallejo... First Congregational,.....| Rev A. M. Goodnough, Acting. 
OREGON. 
First Congregational... .. Rev. W. R. Butcher ............ 
Dalles. Teacher Rev. J. W. Miller. Acting.......|........ 
BUugene. ...-- Without charge. ... Rev. J. H. D. Henderson 
Forest Groves. First Congregational.,..... Bev, 8. H. Marsh, D. D., Acti 
Porest Grove Pres't Pacific University.|Rev.8.H. Marsh, D.D....,.. 
Forest Grove... Prof. Pacific University...) Rev. HI. 
Forest Grove. Without charge........... | Rev. E. Walker, 
Oregon City. First Congregational... ... Rev. E.G be 
Bale... Without Rev. O. Dickinson 
TER. 
Oly Missionary... ev. C. A. Huntington...., .... 
Beattle First Congregational......|/Rev. J. F. Damon, 
Centerville......-- Without Charge | REV, W. F. B. Lynch.........._ 
Centerville. .... Presb. Home Missionary.,|Rev. W. W.Brier..... «| 
rst Presbyterian....... .| Rev. J. H. MeLaughiin, Acting 
Oakland. Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th. | First Presbyterian ....... Rev. Dr. Poor, Pastor eiect.....| 
College of California..... |Rev.8. H. Willey........... 
Oakland, Teacher. Rev. D. McClure................ 
Pres’t Fem. Col. of Pacific! Rev. E. B. Walsworth, SS 


Scudder, D.D. 8. I. C. Swezy.. 


Francisco, Fell St., near Octavia..| Westminster Presbyterian] ........... 
Francisco, cor. Folsom & Seventh.| Emanuel Presbyterian. ...| Rev. J. Pierpont, Acting........ Charles Geddes...... 
San Francisco, Potrero. .. ....... Olivet Presbyterian....... Rev. John Brown, Acting....... 
San Editor Occident........... Rev. Dr. 8. Woodbridge ........ 
First Presbyterian........ Rev. L. P. Webber, Acting...... 
San First Presbyterian........ Rey. W. Alexander, 
Watsonville First Presbyterian........ Rev. A. J. Compton, 
Avastin. First Presbyterian:....... Rev. A. H. Sloat................. 
First Presbyterian ....... Rev. I. N. Hurd, 
CALIFORNIA Presbyterian, O. 8. 
Bloomfield Big Valley Presbyterian. .| Rey. L. Thompson, Acting...... 
First Presbyterian........ ‘Rev. A. Fairbairn, Acting....... 

ramento, cor. Sixth and I streets... | Westminster Presbyterian|Rey. F.L. Nash...............) ee 
Sap Francisco, Stockton street......... resbyterian........}Rev. T. M. Cunningha D..\Ges. Mearns... 
San Francisco, NW cor Powell & Geary. Presbyterian.....|Rev J. H. Hemphill. 


James D. Thornton.. 


San Francisco, Post St., above Mason..|St. John’s Presbyterian...|Rev. W. A. Scott, D. Wem Stephen Franklin. . 


San Francisco, Westminster...........-. Hayes Valley (City)....... Rev. Mr. Park. Actin 
San Francisco, cor Larkin and Pacific..|Larxin St. Presbyterian... /Rev.J.H 
San Francisco, bet. 2lst and 22d Sts....| Howard Street Chuarch....|Rev. 8. Woodbridge, 
San Francisco. United Rev. Mi: M. Gidbson.............. J Kirk pa 
Sam Francisco... Chinese Missionary....... Rev. A. W. .......... atric 
San Francisco... Principal City College....| Rev. FP. V. 
Ran Francisco.... Principal Female Semin’y|Rev. C. R. Clarke.........__ 
San Rey. Albert 
Ban Agent Pres. Board of Ed./Rev. T. 
San Ag't Amer, Tract ty.|Rev. Frederick E. Shearer...... 
Santa Barba;ra First Presbyterian........ Rev. H. H. Dobbins, 
Santa ROSA. First Presbyterian........ Rev. T. Frazer, 
Silveyville Westminster Presbyterian | Rev. B. B. 
TWO First Presbyterian........ Rev. Mr. Hammond. 
First Presbyterian........ Rev. N. B. Klink, 
First Presbyterian...... Rev. J. Edwards, Acting." 
Walnut Creek... Preaching Station..... .. | Rev. Avery, in charge.... 
Fugene City ............. First Presbyterian....... Rev. J. A. Hanna.incharce. 
First Presbyterian........ Rev. M. A. Williams, 
Portiand..... ..... .. ...... | Pirst Presbyterian........ B. R. Geary, 
WASHINGTON TER. 
Steilacoom ..... » die First Presbyterian........ Rev. Gea, W. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


J ohn H. Carmany & Co. 


409 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE AND CUSTOM HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


We are the Publishers and Proprietors of the following 
Publications : 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, $% 00 per annum. 


COMMERCIAL HERALD AND MARKET 


REVIEW, Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 


THE PACIFIC, (Religious, ) Issued every Thurs- 
- day morning, at $4 00 per annum. 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKET REVIEW, Is 
sued every Friday morning in Letter Sheet form.- 
Merchants can have their names prominently in- 


serted on reasonable terms. 


SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY STOCK CIR- 

CULAR, Issued every Saturday morning. Gives 
a full record of sales in the San Francisco Stock 
and Exchange Board. Brokers taking a quantity, 
supplied upon liberalterms. 


HERALD FREIGHT CIRCULAR, Issued on the 
. firetof every month. Gives a full report of all 
the vessels chartered at this port during the 


«£16 Clay Street, San Franciscé.! 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FoR THE BEST OALI- 


ear 


) war are upward of sixty years of age. | ae 


NATHANIEL GRAY. GRAF 


NW. & CoO-, 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb, 
 @Betwesan ane Montgomery.) 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 
equipments constantly on hand, and furnished 
| at the lowest price, fer the same quality of material. 


_ Sole Agent for BARSTOW'S PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. 


(nterments procured in F.one Mountain and otherCem” 
teries teb23t 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HIS INSTITUTION, RECENTLY INAUG 
* urated, is now open for the reception of STUDENTS. 
The regular year will begin August 18th, 1870. The Sem! 
nary Rooms are in 


ARMORY ELAt 


(Fourth Story) 
Cor. of Montgomery and Sacramento St* 
SAN FRANCISOO. 
The institution is under the charge of 
REV. J.A. BENTON, D.D., 
As Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 
REV. GEORGE MOOAR, D.D. 
As Professor of Theology. 


STEPHEN S. SMITH, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
AND WAGON MATERIALS, 


Nos.’ 111 and 113 Market Street 


BELLS. 
Old: Established Troy Bell Foundry. 


targe ‘assortment of Church. 4 
emy, Pire Alarm, and other Belis, constant! on bape 
‘and made to- order. Made of genuine bell Meta! 
and Tin). Hung with Rotary Mountings, the best 
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_ about the antecedents of Noah Flood, 
‘one of the candidates for Superintend- 


ing_of the church impressed me as very 
_ serviceable, and worthy a Yankee, rath- 
er than Scotchman. At the end of 
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Letters relating to the business affairs of the 
paper, to John H. Carmany & Co., Publishers, 


No. 409 Washington Street, opposite the Post 
Office. 


Ovr informant last week was mistaken 


ent of the Public Schools of this city, 
and for that reason we were misled in 
our statement. The following note 
will set the matter right: 

Eprror Pacrric:—In your issue of the 
18th inst. occurs a misstatement which 
must have originated from your con-. 
founding the name of Noah F. Flood, 
Esq., Democratic candidate for Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, with that 
of some other person. Mr. Flood 
taught the Public School in Downie- 
ville for eighteen months while I was 
County Superintendent of Schools of 
Sierra County. He was not a seces- 
sionist during the war, nor since; he is 
an American, and a Protestant by ed- 
ucation, although not a member of any 
church. M. Havey. 


PosTuRE IN _—The lounge has. 
established its claim to a place in every 
well-furnished study. Ministers gen- 
erally regard it as essential; and the 
inner offices of studious lawyers will 
not be apt to be without it. One who 
can think without pen in hand, who 
prefers to know what he wants to say 
before he sits down to write it, soon 
learns the uses of alounge. The body 
rests, and one’s whole vigor goes to 
spur the worker within. But we ques- 
tion very much the wisdom of such an 
indulgence. We doubt whether a re- 
cumbent position is a healthful one for 
study. Indeed, we have ceased doubt- 
ing, taught by hard experience. It is 
not that the posture affects very much 
the circulation of the blood. We be- 
lieve that in a healthy body the life- 
currents will take care of themselves in 
any not unnatural position. But the 
habits of the mind, once fixed, are not 
easily reversed. Place and time and 
posture, and even very insignificant cir- 
cumstances are made by it to be essen- 
tial. A quill had to be placed on Nean- 
der’s lecture-desk to be pulled to pieces 
in his fingers while he talked. If the 
quill failed, the lecture failed, irre- 
deemably. Many come to be depend- 
ent on the study-room, or the study- 
hour, or the pen in hand for their best 
work. And a man who forms the habit 
of summoning his mind to work by 
throwing himself on a lounge, will soon 
find the mind holding him awake when 
he has lain downtosleep. But then 
those sleepless hours of night, how rich 
they can be! so still, so cool, so in- 
spiring! The mind revels in its oppor- 
tunity, and while you continue young 
and strong, you declare such a night to 
be cheap at the cost of the following 
day. But it costs more than the fol- 
lowing day. It costs, by and by, dis- 
ordered nerves and a quivering pulse, 
and trembling limbs, and a physical 
system shattered. The true posture for 
study is not the one you assume when 
study should be laid aside and one’s: 
duty is to sleep. And we advise young 
students not to learn this by experience, 
but to believe it on our word. 


Monars.—The following is 
the semi-annual apportionment of com- 
mon-school moneys for the half-year 


— August 1, 1870: 
Miacer 


+ 


Bas 


2,190 81 

. Number of children entitled to re- 
pi oa 112,743; amount per capita, $1 03; 
whole amount subject to apportionment, 
$116,699 48. 


* Scorcz One little 
says the same traveler, in the furnish- 


each pew, outside; was fixed what 
dooked like a large door-knocker; di- 
rectly under which, on the floor, was a 
little iron receiver—thus enabling one 

his umbrella, on « wet day, in 


keep 
without damage to 


’! other business of this world. The as- 


What Napoleon would have Done. | 


M. Moreno, a Madrid publisher, has 
published a document entitled ‘‘ The 
First Battle-between the.French and 
the Prussians and the Will of the Em- 
peror Napoleon.” After describing the 
battle, it gives the supposed will as 
follows: 

**I, Napoleon III, by the grace of 
God, etc., about to undertake a strug-' 
—|gile on the success of which depends 
not only the future of France, but of 
Europe, declare my desire to be that 
the policy of the empire and that of my 
successor after me should be as follows: 

1. Prussia to be reduced to her former 
limits, and the German Confederation 
to be placed under the protectorate of 
Austria. 2. Hanover and the other 
small States of Germany to be recon- 
structed as before the treaty of Prague. 
3. France to be indemnified by the 
Rhine provinces. 4. Theindependence 
of Poland to be negotiated for with 
Russia and Prussia, and to be ruled by 
a King of the Bonaparte family. 5. 

Belgium to be annexed t6 France, and 
King Leopold to be made King of Ba- 
varia, who is to be deprived of his 
kingdom and throne. 6. Russia to be 
indemnified for the loss of Poland by 
the Roumanian provinces, but on the 
condition that she will respect Turkey. 
7. The policy towards Rome to depend 
on circumstances. 8. Prince Alphonso, 
if his legitimacy is not disputed, to be 
placed on the throne of Spain; Fraiice 
to receive by way of compensation the 
Balearic Isles as a counterpoise to Eng- 
land, which possesses Malta and Gib- 
raltar in the Mediterranean. 9. Por- 
tugal to be annexed to Spain. 10. 
France to be ruled by a regency com- 
posed of the Empress, two princes of the 
blood, two marshals, two senators and 
two deputies till Napoleon IV has at- 
tained his twentieth year.” | 
. There is little doubt that Napoleon 
had some such plan as this in his mind. 
His propositions to Bismark,which as- 
sumed the outline of a secret treaty, 
disclose as much. The suggestion that 
Austria with 8,000,000 of people should 
assume the protectorate of the German 
Confederation with nearly 40,000,000 
of people, sounds oddly at this date. 
Just now, Napoleon is, by the fortunes 
of war, under terrible bonds to keep 
the peace in Europe. His menacing 
attitude has kept the whole continent 
in a state of watching and armed neu- 
trality. At this time of writing, Prus- 
sian scouts are within an hour’s ride of 
Paris; and Napoleon has ceased to 
govern France. 


—_ 


P, A, Ross, Again. 


Dr. F. A. Ross, of of Huntsville, Ala., 
has written a spicy letter to the Chris- 
tian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., and 
Richmond, Va., in which he tells his 
brethren of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church that the Old School and New 
School united South just as truly as 
they have since done North. He was 
himself a New School man, and glories 
in it! Moreover, he says: ‘‘I foretell 
the time will come, and much shorter 
than the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, when my esteemed brethren, from 
whom I differ, will be very sensitive, if 
reminded they ever gave, to the world 
the notion that the Presbyterian Church 
South was the sole depository of the 
true faith, as to Christ's Crown and 
kingdom.” Truly, this high pretension 
rests upon sand. It is built upon the 
utterly erroneous conception that, when 
Christ said, ‘‘My Kingdom is not of 
this world,” he meant that the Church, 
in its organized form, is neither to speak 
nor act in reference to the political or 


sembled body is not so to act; nor the 
individual Presbyter! Now, Messrs. 
Editors, I think Christ uttered these 
words in regard to, His Spiritual King- 
dom; composed of regenerated souls 
in all ages—that kingdom of which he 
also taught—‘‘ the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it.” These words, 
thus understood, have ever _— and 
ever will be true.” 


Attachment to to Newspapers, 


The strong attachment of subscribers 
to a well-conducted newspaper, as given 
in the following paragraph; from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, is fully 
confirmed by veteran publishers. Our 
experience in publishing bears witness | 
to its truthfulness: 

Stop my paper,’ 


are “words of 


but they lose their force after a paper 
has. been established for a term of years. 
So long as a paper pursues a just, hon- 
orable and judicious course, meéting | 
the wants of its customers in all or most 
respects, the ties of friendship between 
the subscribers and: the: paper are as 
herd to break thd links which: bind 


Occasional detect and érrors, if, such 
there be, in a newspaper, are overlooked 
by those who have become attached to 
it through its daily perusal for years. 
They may sometimes become dissatis-- 
fied with it on account of something 
which may have slipped into its col- 
umns, and may stop taking it, but the 
absence of the familiar sheet at their 
home or office for a few days, becomes 
an insupportable deprivation, and they 
hasten to take it again, and possibly 
apologize for having stopped it. This 
we believe to be a common experience 
in the history of all established news- 
papers. No friendship on earth is more 
constant than that contracted by the 
journal which makes an honest and 
earnest effort to merit its 
support.” 

We have found this experience true 
in relation to the Pacirto. Many’of its 
patrons have read it for more than ten 
years; and there are not a few who 
have been subscribers for nearly twenty 
years. These are not going to exchange 
an old friend for any stranger of whom 
they know nothing. They welcome the 
Pactric for what it has been, what it i is, 
and what it hopes to be. These friend- 
ships ripen with increasing years. Fre- 
quently, these old and tried friends 
say: “‘ We cannot do without the Pa- 
crric,” We do not wish you to do with- 
out it; and we mean to make it so in- 
dispensable to thousands of others that 
they also cannot do without it. 


‘Hope from Hard Times. 


There is no doubt that for a full year 
past times have been hard in San Fran- 
cisco, and in most parts of California. 
And there is now no immediate prospect 
of much relief. On the contrary, we 
seem likely to be pinched more and 
more closely for a twelvemonth to come. 
The causes are still in existence which 
have produced the depression, and they 
will not be removed till our business 
throughout, in respect to wages, inter- 
est, rents, and profits, has settled down 
upon a basis level with that existing 
elsewhere in our country. 

We do not propose just now to theo- 
rize about the causes, but rather to look 
after a possible bright side of what 
seems so dark a fact. Perhaps the dis- 
cipline which this depression involves, 
is the very thing essential to a future 
sound prosperity. . 

It does not belong to a charming 
climate, or to rich mines, or to fertile 
acres, or to abundant water-power, or 
to commercial position, to afford a peo- 
ple the foundation even of financial 
strength. The basis of this is in the 
habits of the people themselves. In 
virtue of its local advantages, Constan- 
tinople ought to have become ages ago 
one of the two or three great centres of' 
thé world’s commerce. If fertile acres 
or generous mines could have enriched 
a State, what height ought not poor 
Spain to have attained? How comes it 
that the workshop and the banking- 
house of the world are found on that 
little rock-bound island in the North 
Sea, in a latitude almost Arctic, with a 
heavy, foggy air, and asoil made fertile 
only as redeemed from barren heaths 
and marshes almost bottomless? It 
was the habits of the people. The re- 


sources of which they availed them- | 


sélves, buried deep in the earth, are 
such as many another people have left 
undisturbed. But they set their coal 
and their iron at work. They worked 
themselves with these. Content to 
make haste. slowly, but keeping what 
they got, they have held the world in 
debt to them all the time. California, 
immeasurably more favored by Nature, 

needs to learn that lesson of thrift. 

We are about through with our flush 
times. We have wasted a magnificent 
substance with riotous living. It has 
seemed so easy to make money that we 
spent it before it wasmade. Thegrand- 
est money capital with which God ever 
endowed a young people, has been lav- 
ishly squandered. It has gone for the 
diamonds, and silks, and fancy wines 
which we have so unstintedly imported. 

It has gone to roving gamblers, to 
blood-sucking pleasure resorts, to dan- 
cers, and play-actors, and negro-min- 
strels, It goes in that direction still. 

The theatres of this city alone, confess 
to having received during the first half 
of 1870, in these hard times, $350,000. 

So foot up the returns made to be taxed 
upon. What percentage should be 


added to reach the actual amount, we 

‘do not attempt to guess. The general 
dread to new beginners in the business, | spirit and temper of our people is one 
of extravagance. Of all things, we are 


most afraid to seem ‘‘ picayunish.” We 
want to do a big . business, and, to be 
above looking after details. We mean 


‘to make. too much; to need ‘to care for 


petty savings. 
California never really 


if 
ii? 


old.-friends «in» business or social: life. | 
OOZIOVARY “ZAG 


State u 


IAD 


to learn some lessons of thrift that once | 


we should have disdained. We are 


willing to make change exactly, if pos- 
sible, and a man that gouges us in the 
half-dime will not get our custom again. 
The five-cent street car goes full, while 
on the next street, the six-and-a-quarter 
car passes on dlmdstempty. We grow, 
perhaps, less chary of our hours of la- 
bor. We are willing at length to learn 
it that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny 
gained.” 

If, without our getting soured or 
stingy, the préssure on us crowds us 
into such habits of hard work and close 
economy as have made old England 
and New England what they are, hard 
times will prove to be the harbingers 
of our best days. 


r The California Rescue Mission. 
What is termed the “Social evil” has 
ever been a perplexing question. It 
has always existed and will be likely to 
continue as long as the world remains 
peopled by imperfect beings. “We can 
hardly hope to entirely banish such a 
deep seated sin; laws are enacted to 
suppress it, but remain a dead letter; 
public opinion does not demand their 
enforcement, and hence they are used 
rather to regulate than suppress. Some- 
times complaints are made against per- 
sons for keeping houses of ill-fame, 


| but, as a rule, it is only when such es- 
| tablishments are disorderly and trouble- 


some to the police. 

Inmates for such dens of destadation 
are supplied from all grades of society: 
the demand is for both high and low, 
and that demand findsasupply. Al- 
though the average life of shame is only 
some four or five years, yet many vol- 
unteer for that ‘‘forlorn hope.” But 
the numbers who go from choice, are 
not sufficient, and, strange as it. may 
seem, women as well as men go abroad 
to recruit for that terrible service. All 
manner of deception is used to induce 
an enlistment, and the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world prevent a return 
to virtue. The unfortunate finds her 
way of return ‘‘Hedged In.” 

Unaided, few will ever attempt so 
difficult a task; many deeply regret, but 
few see the way of escape open to them. 
It has been one of the most hopeless 
cenditions, in which woman could be 
placed. Such have found nosympathy 
save from their own class; despair drives 
to intoxication, and beauty and life even 
soon go. Toaid that unfortunate class 
to return to friends and virtue, the good 
people of the city of San Francisco have 
formed the Society whose name heads 
this article. 

_ The Society has a home for such as 
wish to reform, and is ready to extend 
such aid as may be requited to enable 
them to lead a better life. They par- 
ticularly desire torescue the young and 
provide them with good homes, where 
the past will be forgotten. They ask 
the aid of allin this work. No distinc- 
tions are made in religious denomina- 
tions; all are treated alike. The Society 
will aid any from the Pacific coast. Full 
information will be given by letter, if 
desired. Address California Res- 
cue Mission,” pate 1 919, San Francisco. 
InstrruTion FoR THE Dear 
anp Dvums THE the time 
for re-opening school is approaching, 
the Directors of the institution desire to 
call the attention of the public to the 
provision, made by the State, for the 
education of all youth afflicted with 
deafness or blindness. A large and 
convenient building, an excellent corps 
of teachers, and suitable apparatus for 
| the special instruction which such un- 
fortunates require, enable the Directors 
to offer unusual facilities for accom- 
plishing the benevolent purposes of the 
institution. A large shop has been 
erected, where the pupils spend a por- 
tion of each day in acquiring’a knowl- 
edge of some handicraft by which they 


can. support themselves ‘after leaving 


the institution. 


To correct sichgpechensiill the pub- 
lic is informed that the institution is 
not an asylum, but. an educational es- 
tablishment, where pupils are admitted 
for purposes of instruction only, butall 

and dumb, or blind persons,, be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one | 
years, of sound mind and, body, and 
residents of the State, will be received 
without charge save for clothing and 
traveling expenses. 

Pupils from Nevada can be admitted 
we | by application to Hon. A. N. Fisher, 
Superintendent of Public Tnstrustion in 
that State. 


Anyone who knows of. 
fitted with deafness or blindness will 
confer a favor by addressing: the “Prin 
cipal, Warring Wilkinson, “Oakland, 
Alameda County, to whom all com- 
munications relating to the» 
should be directed, and who Ww 


We are beginning, 


ah 


“Tinga, in Brief, 


Hon. John P. "Kennedy, of Balti- 
more, died in Newport on Thursday 
evening. He represented the _ Balti- 
more district in Congress for threé*suc- 
cessive terms, and was Secretary of the 
Navy under President Fillmore’s ad- 
ministration. At the time of his death 
he was a Trustee of the Peabody 
Southern Educational Fund. — 


The London. Times thinks that the 
English peopfe are very slow and pa- 
tient, from the fact that eighteen years 
have elapsed since the death of Wel- 
lingten, and yet no monument has been 
erected to his memory, notwithstanding 
the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
was appropriated for the purpose four 
years after his death. 


Wendell Phillips is nominated by the 
Temperance party in Massachusetts as 
their candidate for Governor, and is also 
likely to be nominated by the Labor 
Union party. 

Rev. M. D. Conway attempted to act 
as the war correspondent of the New 
York World, and is now besieged in 
Strasbourg. | 

A Bible association at 23 Finsbury 
Cireus, London, announced July 23 
that they had furnished the French 
troops leaving Paris with copies of the 
Gospel, and proposed to follow the 
French army with their Bible carriage. 
;They have made arrangements to do 
the same for the Prussian army, and| 
hope to distribute half a million copies 
at a cost of £2,000. 


Rev. E. E. Bayliss, a Presbyterian 
Home_ Missionary, has organized a 
chureh with ten membersin Utah. He 
asks $3,000 to found a Presbyterian 
academy. 

The wheat crop of 1870 is estimated 
in the July report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, at 210,000,000 bushels, 
against 258,000,000 in 1869, there being 
a decrease both in acreage and average 


of a good crop of corn was never so 
general. The increase in the area 
planted is greater than the decrease in 
wheat. The increase of acreage de- 
voted to cotton is twelve per cent, and}. 
thus far the promise is good. ! 


Cxasses ar Citurca.—The 
Duke of Argyle, on a late public occa- 
sion, after referring to the increase of 
ehurch edifices in cornection with the 
Establishment and Dissenting bodies, 
added: ‘‘ But there is one feature I ob- 
serve in all the congregations, and it is 
oné which we cannot too much deplore, 
and that is the comparative, nay, I 
would say the almost total absence of 
the working classes.” The Duke ina 
subsequent part of his speech gave the 
following beautiful testimony to the 
character of his countrymen, the Scotch: 
‘*Tf there is one peculiarity more re- 
markable than another in Scotland, it 
is the universal attendance of the work- 
ing classes in the parish church. It is 
the habit and custom, the most blessed 
habit and custom of our country.” 


Reuicion at Tanrrt.—Notwithstand- 
ing the great advantage which the 
Catholic religion enjoys by the French 
control at Tahiti, it is not popular with 
the natives, and there are certainly not 
over six hundred Catholics, while there 
are at least seven thousand six hundred 
belonging to the Protestant Churches. 
This appears the more singular, as 
there are a Catholic bishop, twelve 
priests, fourteen or fifteen friars, and 
seven Sisters of Mercy; while there is 
only one representative of the London 
Mission Society, and he is only allowed 


to leave Papeete on obtaining special 
permission from Government. 


Expostrory Preacuine,—aA recent tray- 
eler in Scotland writes: I have heard in 
the last two Sabbaths three sermons, 
from three.of the ablest diyines of Scot- 
land, and every one of them was an ex- 
‘pository discourse. This is the central 
thought of Scottish preaching, and it 
ought to be of preaching everywhere: 
that the minister is an interpreter. | 


are organizing churches in Utah Terri- 
tory. The, corner:stone of St. Mark’s 

Church was laid in Salt Lake City, by 
‘Bishop Tuttle, on, July 30th. It is to 
be constructed of stone, and, ready for 
occupancy by, the, lst of, October. .It 
will be a free church. _ Rev. T. E.. Bay- 
liss sends us an appeal, too long for. in- 
sertiop, for a Presbyterian ,Church in 
the only Gentile city. of Utah—Corinne. 


He is the only. ent minister in the 
place, and the only Presbyterian clergy- 
man een Che mao oming, and 
Elko, Nevada, 792 miles: 


three months’ time%s Sabbath-edhool| 
of 56 scholars has Rapes: — 


d a church of 1 
| “A church edifice i 
be! iy needed. will 
may |readily bein ithe, 


yield. The report says the indication 


Both Episcopalians and Presbyterians | 
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The West. 
The installation of Dr. D. w. Poor 
took place at Oakland, on the 28th 
three p.u., in the presence of 425 peo. 
ple. Dr. Scudder preached a sermon, 
showing at several striking points how 
God is like Light. Perhaps the Most 
effective point was made i in drawing 
both mysteries, bringing out Vividly the 
fact that Light is triune, as God is—ty, 
light-ray being one, and yet composed 
of three separable forces. The dig. 
course was a happy one, brief, 
and inspiriting. Dr. Scott’s ¢ 
was lacking in freshness of thought anj 
special appropriateness, which are t), 
qualities which alone can justify an ey. 
ercise which comes after a ‘sermon 
Even the evangelical fervor, which is s, 
admirable in the Doctor’s manner, eoy)q 
not lift the audience to the leye] at 
which the sermon left them. y,. 
McMonagle, in addressing the people, 
told them plainly their duties, but a 
too great length, and in somewhat too 
formal a style. The church was taste. 
fully decorated. Mr. Buel put the 
questions, and had them answered jp 
due form. Dr. Sessions and Dr. Wals. 
worth conducted the devotional exer. 
cises. The peopleseemed happy. Dy. 
Poor has been tried and found no 
wanting. The congregation, which was 
so long.broken, has recovered fully, we 
should judge, its old strength. We 
congratulate our brethren on their good 
prospects, and bid them prosper. 
ity always. 


The Sabbath. school at Redwood— 
Geo. H. Kellogg, Superintendent— 
held a concert last Sabbath evening, 
which was of unusual interest. Each 
class. presented an emblem, accon- 
‘panied by recitations of Scripture, and 
of hymns. Prominent among the em- 
blems were the meeting-house and 
school-house of the Pilgrims. Rey. 
Isaac Pierson, a classmate of the Pas. 
tor at Andover, was present, and made 
@ very interesting address. Mr. Pier. 
son sails to-day for China, as a mis- 
{sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 


The Congregationalists, United Breth- 
ren, and Methodists, of Lockeford and 
vicinity, have united in holding a camp- 
meeting near Mokelumne Station, San 
Joaquin Co. Eighteen hundred peo- 
ple are reported as having been seated 
in one congregation last Sabbath, which 
was addressed by Rev. Dr. Briggs 
the morning, Rev. J. W. Brier in the 
afternoon, and Rey. Mr. Gober in the 
evening. 


Rey. W. C. Anderson, D.D., late 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city, and formerly President of 
Miami University, died a few days 
since at Junction City, Kansas, 


Tue Civs.—Fifteen were present ai 
the Congregational Club meeting last 
Monday. Among the visitors were 
Rev. Mr. Betts, of Santa Barbara, Dea- 
con Case, of Petaluma, and Rev. Mr. 
Pearson. The latter gentleman is on 
his way to Pekin, Ching, under com- 
mission of the A. B. ©. F. M. 


Rey. John Kimball preached in Dix- 
on, last Sunday, to good congregations, 
morning and evening. A rousing tem- 
perance meeting was held in the after- 
noon. 


Rev. Professor Benton supplied his 
old or former pulpit in Sacramento, 
while the pastor, Dr. Dwinell, preached 
on the same day in Santa Cruz, where 
he is spending his vacation. 


Rev. Mr. Pearson sails for Pekin to- 
day, asa missionary of the America? 
Board. In the same ‘steamer, also, % 
band of six missionaries of the M. E£. 
Church for China, and Rev. Mr. Wyn- 
koop, who goes to India to visit his so2, 
who is a missionary there. 


The Church in Mokelumne Hill is 
being revived since the arrival of Rev. 
R, Graves, It is thought that over fif 
teen will unite soon. 


Rev, Josiah Bates is maanalasiy sup- 
plying San Bernardino, and intends 
take immediate measures for the erec- 
tion of a church edifice. His field is 
the most extensive of any of our home 
missionary fields— stretching from Ans- 
heim te San Bernardino—and although 
a veteran long ago, he never fails to 
meet his appointments, and the vigor 
of his ministry is the wonder of ™s2J- 

It is said of him down there, ‘‘ The right 
nian in thé tight place.” 

Aefriend sends us the following 
ditional particplars about the Sundsy 
school, anniversary. of the Second 
Chureh, Oakland: Last, Sunday ~ 
curred the fourth anniversary of th? 
Seoond, Congregational, Sunday 
of Oskland, ,commonly as the 
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Baptist Church at Redwood City.... 


‘his old home and Conference in Iowa. 


about 100 <bildren, and during the vast 
year has been superintended by Mr. 
Emmons. W.H. Craig, recently Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Second Con- 
tional Sunday school of San Fran- 
cisco, has just been elected Superin- 
tendent, and enters upon his duties 
next Sunday. The installation of the 
Superintendent, by the Pastor, was a 
new and interesting feature of the ex- 


ercises. 


Cheyenne illustrates the fact that our 
religious progress does not lay behind 
our industrial and commercial enter- 
prise. With a population of about 
4,000, this enterprising little city, the 
capital of Wyoming Territory, contains | 
fivechurches—an Episcopalian, a Meth- 
odist, a Presbyterian, a Congregational, 
and a Roman Catholic—all erected 
during the last three years, at an ag- 
gregate cost of about $24,000. Three 
years ago there was but one house of 
any kind in the place.— Independent. 

Miscellaneous. 

From the Evangel:—The Rev. J. B. 
Knight has for several successive Sab- 
baths, supplied with preaching the 


Rev. John Francis and Fung visited 
Chinese in the city last week, and at 
the Copper Works. The large open 
air meeting was held as usual. Hymns 
in large type pasted up before the au- 
dience assisted in the singing, Bro. 
Fung leading. Rev. Mr. Condit and 
Chinese Sunday schools had the usual 
attendance....The Baptist Ministers’ 
Meeting for San Francisco and vicinity 
continues to be well attended. Often 
the ministerial brethren from cities and 
towns in the interior are present, 
as also ministerial brethren from the 
Eastern States and different parts of the 
world, giving to the sessions an added 
interest. Last Monday fourteen min- 
isters, in all, were present from San 
Francisco, Oakland, Brooklyn, Vallejo, 
etc. Reports were generally favora- 
ble for the progress of the Church. 
The Fifth Church, San Francisco, re- 
ported a pleasant day, the morning con- 
gregation 140; Sunday school 125% 
evening service better attended than 
usual. The Sunday school has raised 
about $70 toward paying for their or- 
gan. 

From the Advocate:—A camp-meet- 
ing will be held on the University 
grounds, at Santa Clara, as a special 
notice in this paper will show, com- 
mencing on the 7th proximo. It is ex- 
pected Bishop Ames will be present on 
Sabbath of the meeting, and possibly 
Dr. and Mrs. Palmer will attend. A 
report of the Woodland meeting will be 
found in this issue, from Brother J. 
Pettit..... Pastors in this Conference 
are preparing for the approaching ses- 
sion;,or engaged in special services. 

..A good revival is in progress at 
Compton, as a note from Brother I. 
Corwin states....Rev. G. W. Brindell, 
who has served the Sutter Creek charge 
with very great acceptability the year 
now closing, sailed with his family on 
Tuesday last for New York, en route to 


.. Lhe new Church on Powell street 
is rapidly going up. From our knowl- 
edge of the plans we judge that this 
church when completed, will be an or- 
nament to the city, and a special con- 
venience to the section of the city in 
which it is located. 

From the Churchman:—On Sunday 
it was announced in Grace Church that 
the Rector, Rev. Mr. Bush, would 
reach the city on the following evening; 


that a furnished house had been rented| | 


(1115 Stockton street), and the con- 
gregation were invited to meet there 
and welcome their pastor and his fam- 
ily. A glorious welcome they received. 
The house was filled with the perfume 
of flowers, for whichever way you 
turned beautiful bouquets were to be 
seen; there was also a basket contain- 
ing very choice fruit arranged with ex- 
quisite taste. The cheering word 
‘*Welcome” was wrought -with ever- 
green leaves upon the parlor walls; and 
the cordial shaking of hands during 
the whole evening was evidence that 
the superscription on the wall was no 
unmeaning word. The whole affair 
was a pleasing and complete surprise to 
Mr. Bush and his family....The Rev. 
Mr. Birdsall, we are informed, is ex- 
pected back to California this evening 
(August 25th). We learn that he will 
officiate for two or three months at St. 
John’s for Dr. Brotherton. The latter,, 
we grieve to say, continues ill. He’ is 
at present at Healdsburg, in pursuit of 
health, lost in his indefatigable labors 
among the sick and poor... /The Rev. 
Dr. McElroy ‘sends the following in re- 
gard to his success in obtaining funds 
to pay off the debt on the little church 
at Santa Clara: No words at our eom- 
mand could do justice to the profound 


' 


‘churches, 16 ministers, and 433 mem- 


the alll ofthe following: sums and 
subscriptions. By them, our church 
here has been kindly, nobly and gen-/ ara 
erously saved: Received from members 
of St. Peter’s, San Francisco, $10; St. 
John’s, $50; Trinity, $70; Grace, $200; 
Advent—cash, $286, subscriptions, $60, 
total, $346; St. Paul’s, Benicia, $25; 
from Frank Wood, San Francisco, $25; 
nave Mr. Cowan, Gilroy, $5. Sum to- 

tal, $731. 

The East. 

Congregational Items.—Dr. Dagget, of 
Yale College Church, has resigned. . 
The O. Conference, instead of labels) 
ing, by alate vote, to shut ladies out, 
amended their constitution so as to ad- 
mit them as delegates hereafter... .O. 
has an increase from last year of 11 


bers....Dr. Bingham, at length, goes 
over to Dubuque. Nothing like per- 
sistence...... .The Windsor Avenue 
Church, in Hartford, have purchased a 
lot for a new church on Windsor avenue, 
for which they pay $8,000... -About 50 
persons united to form the First Con- 
gregational Church of Alton, Iil., July 
29th... . The Shepard Church has erect- 
ed at Cambridge, Mass., a granite mon- 
ument in memory of its: nine deceased 
pastors. ...The Mayflower Church, In- 
dianapolis, have inaugurated open-air 
services, which are largely attended, 
and, as one result, there is a percepti- 
ble increase of the regular congrega- 
tions....A new church was organized 
at Ruggles street, Boston, Mass.—a 
mission enterprise, under the care of 
Dr. Webb’s parish. Rev. R. G. Sey- 
mour is the pastor. ...The work on the 
new Central Church, Philadelphia, is 
going on. The building will be of 
Fairmount gray stone, with Trenton 
and Hummelstown brown stone dress- 
ing, and will be of the Norman style of 
architecture. It will have a front of 84 
feet, by a depth of 108 feet to the 
chapel. 


Tue Levirica Propre.—From the 
short period that has elapsed since the 
revival of Presbyterianism in England, 
a few Englishmen have. been trained 
for its ministry. They are almost to a 
man Scotch, and the great desire is to 
procure English students for the Eng- 
lish churches. For this end a Theo- 
logical College is established in Lon- 
don; but as yet it is frequented chiefly 
by young Scotchmen. Scotland has 
been called the Levitical nation, and, 
indeed, Caledonia has not only nursed 
poetic children, but a vast army of pas-} 
tors and teachers. They abound in the 
Episcopal, Independent and Baptist 
churches, as well as in the Presby- 
terian. 

Breaxine Loose.—Dr. Wagner, a man 
of distinction in Kaffel, Switzerland, 
has gone over to Protestantism with his 
whole family; and at Langenthal, an 
assembly of 10,000 Roman Catholics 
have solemnly protested against the 
proceedings of the Gicumenical Coun- 
cil! 

Baptists IN Pennsyivania.—Out of a 
population of 2,906,115 in Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Baptists number 50,497, or 
1 to 57 inhabitants. The proportion of 
Baptists is less than in any other State 
in the Union, except California, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 


Tur $5,000,0000.—Rev. Henry A. 
Niles, of York, Pa., announces that one 
of his Elders, Samuel Small, Esq., has 
already subscribed about $30,000 to- 
wards the Memorial Fund. A part of 
this has been invested in a neat memo- 
rial chapel in the outskirts of the town. 

...Mr. A. Champion, of Rochester, 

New York, has just sent a subscription 
of ten thousand dollars to this Fund. 


A Revivat.—The Methodist Church 
at Shelburn Falls, Mass., has recently 
received about one hundred and forty 
persons into the church, the result of 
the revival which has been in progress 
there for some time. 


The number of inhabitants possessed 
by the European States, not including 
their colonies, is as follows: Great | 
Britain, 29,321,288; France, 38,192, | 
094; Prussia, 24,043,296; North Ger-| 
man Confederation, including Prussig, | Jam 
29,910,377; South Germany, 8,611,- 
523; Austria, 35,553,000; Italy, 24,-) 
368,787; Russia, 77,008,448; Spain, 
16,302,625; Sweden, 4,160,677; Neth- 
erlands, 3,552,665; Turkey, 13,544,000; 
Switzerland, 2,510,494; Portugal, 3,- 
987 ,861 Belgiam, 451. 


Latest Eropoan War Dispatehes, 


Lo A cable special the Herald from 
London, August 29th, says: A dispatch 
from St. Mennehould says 800° of the 
Garde Mobile, and a quantity of booty, 
were captured here by the Prussiatis. 
dispateb: from Paris says ‘100,000 


gratitude with which we. acknowledge 


| Prussians are between Epernay ‘and 


IG 


that Napoleon is shut up in Metz, and 


House. He will be the guest of the 


September. From the Re is prep- 
arations being made, a glorious time 


anticipated, by those who, will 


> 


Rheims; 1 12,000 Prussians occupy the’ 

heights near Rheims. Vigorous prep- 

arations are being made to defend 

France. Preparations to intercept the 

Prussian advance have been made with- 
in a circuit of forty leagues of Paris. 
The Feeling in Paris. 

A special correspondent of the Tri- 
bune writes from Paris on Sunday even- 
ing: The intolerance of certain journals 
is revolting. The Gaulois proposes that 
women not wearing mourning on the 
streets, should be insulted. 

The Figaro complains that there have 
been only 2,000 arrests. The Prefect 
of Police says there is no more room in 
the prisons. The Figaro replies: ‘‘If 
you cannot lodge all the Prussian spies, 
shoot them, and you will have more 
room.” As a consequence of recent 
suggestions, the same journal proposes 
to supply the Prussians with poisoned 
provisions. 

Strasbourg. 

A special correspondent from Frank- 
fort writes, on the 29th: The delay in 
taking Strasbourg is due to the misman- 
agement of the General commanding. 
More than one opportunity for striking 
a blow has been lost. Supplies that 
might have been intercepted have been 
allowed to enter the fortress. Great 
progress has been made, and even the 
change in generals. 

Feeling in Denmark. 

A correspondent writes from Copen- 
hagen on the 24th, that the reaction in 
public feeling is as complete as thesud- 
den similar change in the language of 
the press. There is no longer a party 
advocating a French alliance. 


A Great Battle in Progress at the North— 
French View of the Situation. 


Paris, Aug. 29—Midnight.—It is be- 
lieved here to-night tlfat a tremendous 
battle has been going on all day; as, 
according to all accounts, McMahon 
must have reached the troops of Prince 
Frederick Charles to-day. 

La Public says important military 
events were expected near Montmedy 
to-day—events which must exercise a 
great influence on the situation. It is 
positively known that all the Prussian 
forces have been concentrating for two 
days upon Rethel, Vouziers and Mont- 
medy. The Prince Royal appears un- 
decided. He has arrested his course at 
Chalons, owing to his ignorance of Mc- 
Mahon’s intentions, The same want of 
information has led to the movements 
of Steinmetz and Prince Charles, who 
first marched towards Montmedy. 

The leaders of the three armies of the 
enemy lost all day, according to ac- 
counts, in deliberating what course to 
pursue. McMahon has gained such 
advantages through this delay, thatthe 
army of the Crown Prince cannot reach 
him before he has fought with Prince 
Frederic Charles. When the Crown 
Prince arrives, Bazaine will also have 
had time to come, as he is not sur- 
rounded, but was free to move any-. 
where from his intrenched camp. Only 
Metz, the fortress, is surrounded. 

A Council of Ministers was held to- 
day. Paris is entirely prepared to stand 
a siege. Rentes closed to-day at 56 20. 

Another London Account, 

Lonpon, Aug. 29.~-A rumor comes 

from Bar-le-duc from a Prussian source, 


in the absence of positive knowledge of 
the Emperor’s whereabouts, the state- 
ment is believed by the Germans. 


Bews Summary. 


City Items. 


—Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, = of 
the First Methodist Church at Wasb- 
ington, and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, is now on a visit to this 
coast, and. passing a few days in 
this city. On Thursday evening he lec- 
tures in Dr. Seudder’s church, on the 
subject of the “‘“Many Wives of Utah,” 
for the benefit of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciation; and.on next Sabbath, oceupies 
the pulpit of the Howard- street M. E. 
Church. 


-— Postmaster Stone announces thati in 
future revenue stamps of all denomina- 
tions and in quantities to suit agian 
ers will be sold at the post-offic 


—Two hundred and fifty men iron 
letter boxes designed to be placed on 
arrived and will be put, up in a few 
‘days. 
—Rooms have been engaged for 
General W. T. Sherman at the Lick 


nd ex- 
e 9th of 


California Pioneers on their 
cursion to Mare Island on 


__—We learn that the Mission Woolen 

Mills are now running full time on 

wanes orders. This must certainly 
regarded as a most satisfacto 

of the times, There are now “oo 

number of white children employed in 


State Teachers’ Institute will | schoo 
meet in this eity on Tuesday, Sept. 13th. | 


| itis expected that there will be » gen-| 


‘scene, 


PACIFIC. 


eral of the public school |’ 
teachers of the State; together with 
school directors; trustees and school 
officers. A cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to all teachers of private and, de- 
nominational schools to be present ‘and 
participate in the exercises. 


—The fund collected by the French 
in San Francisco, and other cities in 
California, so faras heard from, amounts 
to nearly $16,000. The money will be 
appropriated for the cause of France. 


—Ex-Secretary Seward arrived in the 
city between 3 and 4 o’clock last Thurs- 
day afternoon, having come from Sac- 
ramento by way of Stockton, by a 

cial train, furnished by the Pacific 

ailroad Com any. He was met at 
Oakland by a few friends, by whom he 
was accompanied to the residence of 
Judge Hastings in this city. 


—The 4th District Court granted to 
the First M. E. Church permission to 
mortgage a lot of land on the west side 
of Powell steet north of Washington 
street, for the sum of $10,000. 


—For some reason not announced 
the Mercantile Library Gift Concert, 
which was to have taken place on the 
lst of September, has been postponed 
until the 31st of October, a period of 
about two months. 


—The San Francisco Benevolent As- 
sociation rendered assistance fo 679 
persons during the month of July, ata 
cost. of $1,760. 


—The gymnasium for ladies at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, was opened on Monday last. 


—Henry Ashbury, owner and cap- 
tain of the yacht Cambria, will visit 
California in about two weeks, and will 
be welcomed by the San Francisco 
Yacht Club. 


—Woodward’s Gardens are, without 
| doubt, the most delightful and instruc- 
tive place of resort within our city lim- 
its. They area little world in them- 
selves. Here under their covering of 
glass, the almond-tree flourishes, 
and the orange, and the lemon, and 
the fig lend their beaut ty to the tropical 

Here, too, are birds and beasts 
of every name. Certainly it is worth 
the trifling amount of 25 cents adetiiey 
sion. 


—The advertisement of the Messrs. 
Smith, in another column, gives some 
reasons for the great improvement that 
has been made in reed organs, and fo? 
the hearty approbation they have ree 
ceived from musical people. 


—That enemy of mankind, Con- 
sumption! can be cured; but itis far 
better to prevent the cruel disease from 
fastening itself on the system, by the 
timely use of a remedy such as Dr. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry affords. 


—Redington, Hostetter & Co., whole- 
sale druggists, have removed their es- 
tablishment to Nos. 529 and 531 Mar- 
ket street, between First and Second. 
Their new warehouses now form the 
largest drug establishment in the United 
States; and in respect to completeness 
of stock and lowness of selling prices, 
as well as dispatch and reliability in 
putting up goods, are not to be sur- 
passed in any market. 


State and Coast Items. 


—Although the census is cutting the 

pulation of San Francisco down so 
fearfully, it is now believed that the in- 
terior agricultural counties of the State 
will show a marked increase in inhab- 
itants, and that California will, all told, 
exhibit a population of at least 600, 000 
souls 


—The Republican says there are sev- 
eral hundred mechanics and common 
laborers in Stockton who are out of em- 
ployment and that there are one hun- 
dred and twenty unoccupied dwelling- 
houses in the city. 


—The Union contradicts the 
that Congressman reagent had 
sticking type on that pe r. The ru- 
mor arose from the fact that he paid a 
friendly visit to the Editorial rooms a 
that paper. 


—Yesterday, says the White Pine 
News of August 21st, an individual who 
wished to emigrate, sold # wood rancho 
upon which was piled, in good shape, 
147 cords of mahogany wood, for the 
sum of $100. The prope 
one and a half miles from 
and easily accessible to wagons. 


—The Contra Costa Agricultural s0- 


ton, 


ciety recognizes the importance of silk| 


culture by offering’ for the 
best domestic exhibit,; 


—The State Board of Txaminers have 
pore urchased $32,000 in State Capitol 

nds, with accrued interest at par, for 
the benefit of the State School und. 


—There are at present between twenty 
and thirty handsome cottages being 
erected at Santa Rosa. 


—Nimrod Price, whose fgem'; is about 
four miles south-east of Beker Cit 
Oregon, ‘will this year have over 3, 
bushels of oats. 


Chabot has 40,000, wornds 
and 4,000 mulberry trees at'San: Benito; 


—The proposition that Santa Clara, 
county should ‘donate $150,000 in aid 
of the Alviso Railroad was eteated. 
about’ 60 majority. 

—There are 3,450 tons 

. 

‘The ‘census 
the population of Sacramento at 1 ‘cor 
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manufacto: 
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Board of Managers, at tlie Mechanics’ Inistitate Library; 


EXHIBITION 


© | Secretary Mechanics’ Institute, who wil) 
© Baibs, etc, | ob can be 


RANK-MENDELS—In this city, 39, James 
Rank, of New York, and Hester E. Mendels, of New 


Orleans. 

MARTON-OCLARK—August 23, on board the B. 
Aymar, San Francisco, William Marton, of New York, 
and Annie Alma Clark, late of Adelaide, South Aus- 


tralia. 

FLATT-.VERHAVE—In Oakland, August 23, by the Rev. 
L. Hamilton, Prof. Cornelius J. FPlact, for many years 
Princi of the Young Men's Institute of Benicia, and 

. Verhave, eldest daughter of Dr. Verhave, of 


Oak 
LAVALLE-HAMILTON—In Ophir, Angust*20, Francis 


dia Hamilton. oi, 
-B TS—In Nev., August 
Johnson and Sophia Byerts 


Deaths. 


MUIR—In this city, Alexander C. Muir, aged 
60 years, a native of drews, Scotland. 
. SHILLCOCK-—-In this city, August 2 27, Henry Shilicock, 


In this ety, Avast infant 
and Laura W. Chase, aged 21 


, Kansas, Rev. W. C. An- 

derson, D.D., ex-President ‘the Missouri University, 
and for many years Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city. 

POWELL—In Cherokee Flat, Butte county, A 25, 
Howefi Powell, a native of South Wales, aged 35 years. 

SARGENT—In Stockton, August 23, Adelia C., wife of 
R. K. Sargent, aged 17 

GRAY—In Boston 16, Sarah Louisa, 
eldest daughter of end 
years and 25 days. 

CULVER-—In Rochester, N. Y., August 21, John Culver, 
aged 91 years. 


Special Botices.. 


No Humsve.—We do not wish to inform you, reader, 
that Dr. Wonderful, or any other man, has discovered a 
remedy that cures all diseases of mind, body,or estate, 
and is designed to make our sublunary sphere a blissful 
Paradise, to which Heaven itself shall be but a side-show, 
but we do wish to inform you that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy has cured thousands of cases of catarrh in its 
worst forms and stages, and the proprietor will pay $500 
for a case of this loathsome disease that he cannot cure. 
It may be procured by mail for sixty cents, by address- 
ing R. V. Pierce, M. D., 133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A pamphlet free. Sold by druggists. Look out for men 
representing themselves as Dr. Sage. Dr. Pierce, whose 
private Government Revenue Stamp is on every package 
of the Genuine, is the only man living who can manu- 
facture the Original Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


SMITH’S 


American Organs. 


Having completed an important addition to their Factory, 
together with improvements made necessary by their largely 
increased business, the Manufacturers take pleasure in in- 
forming their friends and the musical public that they are 
now prepared to answer orders for all the various styles of 
their instruments. 


As their reputation has been the slow growth of twenty 
years, and not the result of puffery, they propose to adhere 
to the principles by which they have succeeded, viz. : 


To use best materials only, without regard to price; 

To insist on the highest style of work; 

To combine all the elements of power, but not at the 
sacrifice of sweetness and delicacy; 

To look for constant improvement, keeping abso- 
lute perfection in view. 


With every possible facility for the prodaction of the best 
work at fair rates, and guided by their long — the 
manufacturers claim that their Organs 


Are not Surpassek 


For proof it is only necessary to point to their ready sale 
in England, at double the price,in competition with the 
ALEXANDEa« OrGAN, which, as is well known, received the 
first prize at the Paris Exposition. 


A Thorough Comparison is Invited, 


as to all the points of superiority acienéeaid Ga 
instruments. 


At the present rate of production, it will not be long be- 
fore there will be 


AN ORGAN IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


e*s An elegantly Illustrated Circular, containing descrip- 
tions and prices, will be sent post-paid, on application. 


D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Maas. 
For sale by E. F. PIERCE, 
San Francisco. 


THE GRAND 


Horticultural Agricultural, and 
- POMOLOCICAL 


THE 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


Will open on MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1870, and continue 
for FIVE DAYS, at the 


PAVILION BUILDING, 
ON UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. Gray, aged 25 | 


|IBANGROFT’S, 


Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS AND. STATIONERY, 
PRINTING, BINDING, ENGRAVING. 


MESSRS. H. BANOROFT & CO., for 


teen years the leading house, covering every — 
ment of Books and Stationery ; 


MESS BRS. wm. B. COOKE & Stationers, 
Book-Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers, for six- 
teen years at 624 Montgomery street ; 


MESSES. TUBSBULL & SMITH, the popu 
lar Steam Printers from Commercial street; and 


ME. A. W. STOTT, the clegant Engraver and Lith- 
ographer, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


BANCROFT’S NEW BUILDING, 


a have united their ene under tic 
srvengement, . whereby the LARGEST EXPER! CE and 
BUSINESS TALENT are concentrated for the pur- 

aon of successfully competing with Eastern dealers in the 
manufacture and sale of Books and Stationery. Their ob- 
Tt is to reduce prices, manufacture and SELL GOODS 
W, and do the business, and they propose to do it. 


Come and See 


LARGEST STORE! 


AND THE 


CHOICEST STOCK 
Family Groceries 


UNITED STATES. 
482 PINE sTREET 
BOWEN BROTHERS. 


RUTHRAUFF & FOSS, 
410 Kearny St., San Frameisco, 
DEALERS IN 


Pictures, Frames 


Photographic Materials, 


| Have on hand a fine assortment of 
Gilt, Walnut, Imitation, Rosewood, Rustic, 


and other Frames, which they are selling remarkably low 
at wholesale or retail. 
nice, Frames of any required size made to order at short 
a large and well selected stock of STERE 
oscoPic VIEWS of all parts of the world, and Stereo- 
PICTURE CORD, MAILS, ete every description 
e e 
for setting up or carrying o hotographic 
e 
needing anything in their line would well 
call and examine their stock before 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES.” 


CALIFORNIA STEAM NAVIGATION N 


COMPANY. 


Steame OAPITAL........-.... -.. Capt. E. A. POOLE 
“  OHRYSOPOLIS........... Capt. A. FOSTER 
 OOBNELIA. Capt. W. BROMLEY 


One of the above Steamers leave leaves BROADWAY WHARF 
at 4o’clock EVERY DAY, Genders excepted) fer 
Sacramento and for ; the Sacramento steam - 
ers connecting t-draft stenaned for Marysville, 
Colusa, Chico, and Red Bluff. 


Office of the Company, northeast corner of Front and 
B. M. HARTSHORNE, 
FIRE AND. MARINE INSURANCE. 


“OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
SAN FRANCISCO.’ 


CASH CAPITAL. . . $300,000 GOLD COIN. 
CASH ASSETS. . . . $435,991 GOLD COIN. 


8. W. Cor. Montgomery and California Sts. 


| _ The Exhibition will be of \ INSURE against Loss d Damage by Fire on Dwe 
FRUITS, WINES, | s and ail of Buildings; 
ousehold Furnitare, and all other Personal Property, on 

FLOWERS, , FERNS, the most reasonable ae 
And. all that relates tothe 
Flora of California. ‘All Losses PAID IN INU. GOLD cam. 
Every facility will be extended to Exhibitors, and 


To the Amount of Two Thousand’ Dollars oe 


Will be awarded te Competitors in the of 


for CALIFORNIA WINES. 


THE PAVILION will be appropriately decorated, and in 
the evening, in addition tothe Floral and Pomological dis- 


play, there will be Music by the best attainable FULL| _ Michael 


BAND, and Instrumental Solos. 


The Exhibition will be visited by many of the re presente- 
tives of the leading Horticaltural and Agricultural journals 


its Fruits, Flowers and Agricultural resources. 


COMMITTEE: 
CARR, Proféssor of Agriculture and Horticult- | 
ure, State University. 
8. W. SHAW, President Fruit Growers’ Aéeéciation. 
J. 8, HITTELL, Author Resources of California. 
B. J. WEEKS, Bay Dist: Agricultaral Society. 
SANFORD); Napa. 
MR. HASKELL, Marysville, 
A. J. MOULDER, Board of Regents. 


that thie shall be rue feature of| 


the season, and everything will be done to gE 
to the visitor. | 


Post street, ony of the Book of Dang Stores: 
All commanications desiring information, or applications 
for space, mast be addressed to H. C. KIBBE, Coenen 
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Home Circle. 


A Bit of a Sermon... 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might; 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man; 
So in all things, 
Great or small things, 
Be as THOROUGH as you can. 


Let no speck their surface dim— 
Spotless truth and honor bright! 
I’d not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
He who falters, 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
But believe me 
To himself he is a sneak! 


Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young; 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 
If you’re angry hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty 
If your eyes you do not shut; 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut! 


Love with all your heart and soul, 
Love with eye and ear and touch; 
That’s the moral of the whole, 
You can never love too much! 
the glory 
Of the story 
In our babyhood begun; ~ 
Hearts without it 
(Never doubt it) 
Are as worlds without a sun! 


If you think a word will please, 
Say it if itis but true; 
Words may give delight with-.ease 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and softexu, 
‘Gild a joy or heal a pain: 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain! 


‘Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, then, with all your might; 
Let your prayers be strong and true— 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
Prayer in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman; 
And forever, 
Now or never, 
Be as thorough as you can. 
—Good Words for the Young. 


The Midwinter Moth. 


BY HARRIET A. FARRAND. 


One day last November, Lizzie and 
Nell came into the house, with their 
usual scamper increased to a full gallop 
—a sure sign that they had something 
to tell, or to ask, or to show. 

here, what we’ve found!” said 
Nell, catching her breath. 

‘*Tt was on the syringa bush in the 
corner,” panted Lizzie, holding up as 
she spoke, a branch of syringa, to 
which fastened a roundish ball of a 
brown color about as large as a black 
walnut. 

» © What is it, mother ?” 

** Mother, what is it?” they cried in 
concert. | 

‘*Tt must be a chrysalis,” said their 
mother, ‘‘ though I never saw one just 
like it, or so large, before. A worm has 
spun itself up in this shell, and gone to 

eep, and if you had not disturbed it, 
while it lay asleep there its form would 
have changed,wings would have grown, 
and next summer it would have burst 


its house open and come out a butter- 


fly. 
"The girls were interested. They ex- 
amined it curiously, and, being Eve’s 
own granddaughters, they wanted to 
cut it open and look at the worm inside. 

But their brother Ray appeared upon 
the scene in time to save it. 

** Don’t, girls!” he called out when 
he saw it. ‘‘ You shan’t spoil it. My! 
what a big one! Won’t there a jolly 
butterfly come out, though? I’m going 
to keep it, and let it hatch.” 

The girls, delighted at the prospect 
of a butterfly, readily gave it to. him. 
After a critical examination he laid it 
on the top of the clock and left it. 

Every day for a week or two he took 
it down and looked at it, and after that, 
forgot it entirely, as did every one else 
in the house. 

Three months went by, and one bit- 
ter cold Sunday in February the family 
all went to church, except Ray, and 
Nell, and baby Cad. When they came 
home, Nell and Cad were dancing about 
in anything but a Sunday manner, and 
Ray looked as if he was in possession 
of a secret that was too big to keep. 

‘* What ails you, children?” asked 
their mother, as soon as she could get 


thawed out enough to speak. 
‘““We dot somesing—it is a bufily,” 
said Caddy. 


** Hush, Cad — don’t tell! See if 
they'll find it out alone,” said her sister. 
No, I won’t tell we dot buffly,” said 


Cad, shaking her head wisely, and 


shutting her teeth and lips tight. But 
it was only necessary to follow the di- 
rection of the blue eyes, which would 
keep looking up toward the clock, to 
see, perched upon its topmost edge, a 
gorgeous creature, looking so much like 
a butterfly, that it is no wonder. the 
children had mistaken it for one. 

It was @ monstrous moth, of the kind 
which ‘is mever seen in the day-time, 
and, indeed, which is seldom seen at 
all in our northern latitudes, Ocea- 


sionally one may be observed hovering | pe 


over the flower-beds in the twilight, 
where it-is often mistaken for a hum- 
ming-bird, and sometimes, attracted by 
the light, they come sailing into the 
sitting-room of an evening, when they 
are as often mistaken for bats, as they 
go circling round and round. 


But, this was the largest and most 
beautiful specimen that any of them 
had ever seen, and the whole family of 
twelve gathered around it in wonder 
and admiration. Its wings were brown, 
and black, and purple, and violet, and 
gold, all exquisitely blended together, 
as no human hand could blend them. 
It seemed like a little bit of the tropics, 
set down in the midst of our Michigan 
winter, and looked as out of place as a 
full-blown rose would pushing its way 
up through a snow-bank. 

There it hung, poising itself upon 
the top of the clock, and surveying the 
excited group below with a most puzzled 
air. It was wondering, I suppose, by 


| what strange chance it found itself alive 


upon such a day as this. It thought of 
the warm sunshine, and the green grass 
of the summer before, and how it had 
crawled along the tomato stems, and 
feasted upon the delicious leaves; and 
how, when the winds began to blow, 
and the nights grew chilly, and the to- 
mato leaves shriveled up, it had crept 
away to the syringa bush, and spun and 
woven a silken chamber, and cuddled 
down to sleep in it. And while it slept, 
it had dreamed such beautiful dreams, 
of green fields, and honey-filled blos- 
soms, and of itself—not crawling upon 
the ground as in the old days, but with 
lovely, outspread wings, flitting here 
and there among the flowers, resting 
upon a rose-bud when weary, and 
drinking nectar from the clover blos- 
soms when thirsty. 

And now it was awake, and had come 
out of its silken chamber, and part of 
the dream had come true. It had the 
lovely shining wings, large and strong, 
and more beautiful even than it had 
dreamed. But where was the sunshine, 
and the fields, and the flower? Noth- 
ing but snow out of doors, and icicles 
hanging from the eaves, and the wind 
howling around the corners. 

No wonder the little creature was be- 
wildered, and had to take time to look 
about him, and consider what it all 
meant. 

The children were so excited they 
could scarcely eat their dinners, and 
when Sir Moth, having finished his 
meditations, concluded he would try 
his new wings upon atour of observa- 
tion,and so sailed across the big dining- 
room, they all rushed pell-mell from 
the table, leaving their mince-pie un- 
tasted, and followed him, clapping their 
hands and shouting with delight. No 
wonder that his heart was lifted up 
within him, as he circled slowly round, 
and showed off his rainbow wings to 
the best possible advantage, for he was 
surrounded by a more admiring circle 
of spectators upon this wintry day, than 
the birds and the bees, and the dragon- 
flies, and the caterpillars, and the bee- 
tles would have made for him~in the 
summer time. 

Having examined everything in the 
room that was worth while, he at last 
condescended to alight upon a geranium 
that stood before the window, that re- 
alized his idea of what the world ought 
to be, better than anything else he 
could see. 

‘* What shall be done with the pretty 
thing ?” was the next question. 

‘* Dive it to me,” said Cad, reaching 
out her two fat hands for it. 

‘*You tan’t have it, little Flutter- 
budget,” said Lizzie, kissing the little 
hands, and then the grieved lips. 

‘* It’s mine, and I’m going to tame it, 
and have it for a pet,” said Ray. 

‘*Tame a moth!” ‘‘A moth fora pet!” 
laughed the children. 

Yes—tame it!’ said Ray, stoutly. 
‘*T’ve heard of tame ‘spiders, and I’m 
sure a moth has as much sense as a 
spider.” 

Now, Ray is the naturalist of the 
family. He is, in fact, a sort of Agassiz 
in-chrysalis, and what he doesn’t know 
about the habits of insects you may be 
sure isn’t worth knowing, or else he 
hasn’t had a chance yet to find out. 
And by virtue of his superior knowl- 
edge, the other children have great re- 
spect for his opinion in such matters. 
So, when he pronounced it possible for 
the moth to be tamed and made a pet 
of, they concluded that it must be so, 
and were delighted at the prospect. 

** What will you feed it, Ray?” asked 
his mother. 


and then a bright idea struck him. 

‘*T guess he’ll eat sugar and water, 
or honey, or some such sweet thing. 
He must be hungry now. I'll get some 
and try.” - 

So he dissolved some sugar in a spoon 
and put it directly under the little crea- 
ture’s nose. The children laughed at 
the idea of feeding a butterfly with a 
spoon; but to their great delight it took 
several dainty sips of the nectar. , 

‘* Didn’t I tell you?” exclaimed Ray in 
triumph. 

After his repast, which was very 
slight considering that he had not eaten 
anything since he had dined on fresh 
tomato leaves the fall before, his moth- 
ship seemed to be refreshed and 
strengthened, and started on another 
flight of discovery. The stove-pipe at- 
tracted his attention first. He had 
never seen one before, and thought he 
would look at-it and find out what man- 
ner of thing it was. His spirit of in- 
quiry was commendable, no doubt, but 
it came near being his death, for the 
stove-pipe was very hot, he flew straight 
toward it, and only a lucky whisk of 
Advance in mother’s hand saved 
Ray looked. thoughtful. had’ 
sense enough to see that it would. be 


i ible for some one to follow his 
t around all the time with Advance 


Ray was nonplused for a minute,. 


DHH 


in hand to whisk it out of danger—and 
there were so many’dangers, too. 

**T’ll make a cage for him to-mor- 
row,” was theresult of his cogitations. 

For the present, a large wire cover 
was brought, and the moth imprisoned 
beneath it. He quietly walked to the 
top and clung there, wings downward, 
looking out through the network with 
solemn eyes, and meditating upon his 
condition and the things he had seen. 

A spoonful of moistened sugar, and 
some geranium and fuchsia leaves were 
put under the wire, to make it look as 
much like summer to the captive as 
possible, but he took no notice of 
either. 

When it came time for the Bible- 
reading that afternoon, the chapter in 
course was omitted, and the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians was read 
instead. And then their mother took 
the moth for a text, and preached them 
a little sermon on the resurrection. She 
told them that the bodies of God’s 
children would one day arise, as much 
more glorious than their present bodies, 
as the moth was more beautiful than 
the worm from which it was transform- 
ed. I wish I had time and room to 
tell you the whole sermon, for the chil- 
dren thought it was more interesting 
than the one they had heard at church 
that morning, and I am quite sure they 
will remember it longer, and I doubt if 
they ever forget the text. 

The next morning Ray was at work 
at his cage bright and early. His 
mother called him. 

‘* Ray, what do you suppose a moth 
has wings for ?” 

‘*To fly with, of course,” he answer- 
ed in surprise. , 

‘‘And how much can it fly ina cage?” 

‘*Tll let it out for exercise every 
day.” 

**Do you think you would be very 
happy shut up in a cage and let out for 
exercise once a day?” 

‘* But, mother, it can’t fly about the 
room all the time. It will get burned 
to death, or erushed to death, or some- 
thing.” 

‘**T know it will. Poor little thing! 
It has waked up too soon. It will 
have to stand all the chances of being 
burned, or frozen, or crushed, or starv- 
ed, for even if you shut it up, it isn’t 
at all likely that it can live long on 
sugar and water. I think the greatest 
kindness we can do it will be to kill it 
at once.” 

**Oh, mother!”’. 

‘*T know it seems too bad, after all 
the pleasure it has given to us, too. 
But its whole life will be so unnatural, 
that I am sure it will only pine away 
for a few miserable days and die. [ 
think it would be a mercy to kill it 
now.” 

The children saw the reasonableness 
and the mercifulness of this measure, 
but they had so set their hearts upon 
having it for a pet, that it was long be- 
fore they could make up their minds to 
it. However, as the day wore on, and 
it refused to eat, and when the cover 
was lifted showed no disposition to fly, 
they concluded their mother was right. 
So, a drop of chloroform was skillfully 
administered by Ray, and the little 
creature died an instantaneous and 
painless death, deeply lamented by the 
whole seven children. 

But though its life departed, its 
beauty did not, and it was poised with 
outspread wings, upon the hanging 
basket, where it still remains, as beau- 
tiful as updn the day when it burst its 
prison, and looked out upon the mid- 
winter snows. | 

This incident stimulated Ray’s ambi- 
tion and love for his favorite pursuits, 
and this summer his leisure time is 
peony devoted to collecting all the 

ideous great worms and caterpillars 
that he can find. The tomato vines are 
ransacked,.and the peach-trees searched, 
and he hardly ever comes in from the 
woods without bringing a monster of 
some kind, clinging to the branch of a 
hazel-bush, or suspended from a hick- 
ory bough. He puts them in some old 
glass jars, partly filled with earth, tucks 
in some leaves of the plant they live on, 
ties a piece of lace over the top, and 
then leaves them to their own devices. 

By and by he expects to have, the 
pleasure of seeing them spin themselves 
up in their cocoons, and another sum- 
mer he is reckoning on a whole flock of 
butterflies and moths of his own. What 
he will do with them, I don’t know. 
He has several plans in his busy head 
for taming them, and if he should suc- 
ceed I will tell you about them seme- 
time.— Advance. 


PunisHMent By Martins.—A French 
author of the past century gives an 
amusing account of the punishment in- 
flicted on feathered delinquents by 
thése whom ‘they have wronged. The 
house-martins are, as their name im- 
plies, in the habit of building their 
nests under the eaves of dwellings, and 
it is not at all an uncommon circum- 
stance for a sparrow, with the impu- 
dence inseparable from its nature, to 
install itself in one of these nests dur- 
ing the absence of its owners, and set 
at defiance every ‘‘ notice to quit.” The 
martins, finding it impossible to oust 
the intruder, who, ‘like many other bi- 
peds, probably thinks ‘‘possession nine 
points of the law,” summon their friends 


‘to their assistance, and while two or 


three of the party keep watch. at the 
door of the nest to prevent escape, the 
others bring supplies of clay, an com-. 
pletely closing up the entrance, leave 
the unfortunate victim to die by suffo- 
cation. The ‘‘ luxury of revenge,” as 
it has been strangely termed, would 
pear by this account to be thorong 
appreciated by the martin tribe. _, 


has passed a resolution that shade- 


trees shall adorn the streets of that city 
ler of that city 


City Council. of Portland, Or.,, 


held personally responsible for whetever he offers to 

the public as an antidote for any existing evil, and 

that no honest man can, for the sake of gain, offer as 
Remedy that which may prove an injury, we shall say no 
more than we believe to be strictly true, and easily proved’ 
in relation to the merits of 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP | 


oat THAT EVERY MAN SHOULD BE 


all Pulmonary Complaints. It has been given to a great 
number of persons, old and young, male and female, and it 
can be truly said that rarely, if ever, was known a singlé 
instance in which it has not effected a speedy cure of the 
most violent cold or long-seated cough; and, in case of 
Asthma, Whooping-cough, sore Throat, or any affection of 
the throat or lungs, we have yet to hear of the first instance 
in which it has not afforded entire satisfaction. We do not 
pretend to say that 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP 


Is a remedy for “all theills the flesh is heir to,"’ but we do 
say, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it has been 
found to be a safe, pleasant, and sovereign remedy for the 
most violent cold, long-negtected cough, sore throat, asthma, 
whoaping-cough, or any affection of the throat or lungs 
arising, as almost all such complaints do, from what is at 
first considered nothing but a ** slight cold’’—the final con- 
sequences of which need not be pointed out. Prominent, 
however, among the ills thus engendered, is that of con- 
sumption, for which it is said there is no remedy, and per- 
hapsthere isnot. Butif 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Which we so strongly recommend, be a remedy for such 
complaints as we have enumerated, what effect will it have 
upon that scourge of the human race, CONSUMPTION ? 
We answer, it will be to afford its victims immediate relief! 
It will check the ever-accompanying cough; this done, re- 
freshing sleep is sure to follow, and, in its train, increase of 
strength, a brighter eye, a more cheerful co ance—and, 
why not a restoration to health? CURE YOUR COLD 
while it is yet what you consider but a slight one, and you 
will have less occasion to seek a remedy for any of the count- 


Cure itin your children, instead of allowing them to retire 
to their beds night after night with a SLIGHT COLD, from 
which almost every family has had sad experience; they 
too often rise with headache, sore throat, or fever. 

A kind Providence has placed at the disposal of His intel- 
ligent creatures, all the remedies requisite for the relief of 
such diseases as He permits to afflict mankind. Among the 
gravest in this category are those of the CHEST and 
LUNGS. A thorough and patient investigation into the 
character and treatment of these affections, has resulted in 
the selection and approval, by the more intelligent of the 
present day, of 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


The use of which is synonymous with speedy relief and 
health. Consumptives, try it! For sale by all Druggists. 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Should be resorted to on the slightest indication of a cough, 
cold, orasthma. | 


REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO., 


This Remedy does not simply relieve for a short time, but 
it produces perfect and permanent cures of the worst cases 
of Chronic and Nasal Catarrh, and / will pay $50v reward 
fora case that J cannot cure. ‘Cold in the head *’ and 
Catarrhal Headache are cured with a few applications. If 
you have a discharge from the nose, offensive or otherwise 
stopping up of the nose at times, partial loss of the sense o 
cmell, taste, or hearing, eyes watering or weak, feel dull 
have pain or pressure the head, you may rest assur 
that you have Catarrh. Thousands annually, without man- 
ifeati half of the above symptoms, terminate in con- 
sumption and endin the grave. No disease is so common. 
more deceptive or less understood by physicians. I will 
send my pamphlet on Catarrh to any address free. 


Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 


is now sold by most Druggists in all parts of the world. 
Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 60 cts., or four packages for two dollars. 


Beware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. See 
that my Private Stamp, which is a positive guarantee of 
g°fttuineness, is upon the outside wrapper. Remember that 
this private Stamp, iesued by the United States Government 
expressly for stamping my medicines, has my portrait, name 
and address,and the words * U.S. Certificate of Genuine- 
ness’ engraved upon it, and need not be mistaken. Don't 
be swindled by travelers and others, representing themselves 
as Dr. Sage. a am the only man now living that has the 
knowledge and right to manufacture the goa Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh edy, and I never travel to sell this medicine. 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver-Com- 


plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding cf the Lungs, and 
every affection of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, are speedily 
and permanently cured by the use o 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well-known preparation does not dry up a ccugh and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. None 
nuine — Il. Butts. Sera W. OwLe & Son, 
oston. 


Sold b i , Hostetter 
tpdinielequaasdiy. & Co., San Francisco, and 


FORDHAM & JENNINGS. 
Jobbing and Retail 


GROCERS, 


Corner of Front and Jackson Streets, 
Families, 
Mills, Ships, 
and Farme 
Supplied, and Goods delivered ‘to all 


roprieto 


Parts of the City, 


We have known it for many years as a valuable remedy in | 


lessills so sure to follow from it when too long neglected. | . 


New York Oftce, 
ors 32 and 44 Commerce 8t. 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


DRUGS, 


CHEMICALS. 
PATENT MEDICINES, 


AND 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


COR. PINE AND SANSOME STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 


Tilden & Co., New York. 


A full supply of 


Medicinal Herbs 


AND 


Essential Oils. 


We invite dealers in our line to examine our 
stock and get prices, when we will satisfy in 
price and quality. 


Dr. J. Walker’si 


CALIFORNIA 


VINEGAR BITTERS 


CARE THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER 


Life-Giving Principle. 
Their Alterative, Solvent, Diuretic and Tonic 


Properties exceed any Medicine 


in the world. 


Over 500,000 Bottles 


Have been disposed of within the past two years, 
. and every Man, Woman, or Child who has 
_ taken them have experienced the - 
most beneficial results. 


By Purifying the Blood, the Whole 
System is Renovated and 


Invigorated. 


BLOOD is the great circulating medium, passing 
through all parts of the bedy, and, f impure, it leaves its 
impurities behind, which breed sickness and death. Medi 
cal science has utterly failed hitherto to furnish a medical 
agent for renovating and purifying the blood equal to Dr. J. 
Walker's Vinegar Bitters. They are easy in their adminis- 
tration, prompt in their action, and certain in their results. 
Their pecaliar vegetable properties penetrate at once to the 
seat of disease, and eradicate all impure or poisonous mat- 
ter from the system. They are used successfully in all cli- 
mates and countries, and have never been known to failin a 


single instance when the directions have been followed. To 
those whe seek health we would say, there is no man, 
woman, or child, however wasted by disease, but what may 
be relieved or cured by these Bitters, if their systeni isin a 


condition to receive noarishment, and the Langs, Liver and 


hope of repair. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED To 


REDINCTON’S 


Which is confidently recommended as the best 
preparation now before the public, 


It is made exclusively from the choicest Jamaica Ginger 
Root, and (on scientific principles containing none of those 
deleterious properties common to all the cheap prepara 
tions now before the public. 


Its style issuch as will commend it to the retailer, ang 
to the consumer its qualities will recommend it as superior 
to all others. 


We pledge ourselves to preserve its high standard of 
purity and excellence, and guarantee it to be in all respects 
superior to all other similar preparations. 


Quality and style considered, it is by far the Cheapest 
preparation before the public. 


For sale by all Grocers and Druggists, throughout the 
Pacific Coast. 


ILLINOIS 


Elgin Watches. 


ELEGANT, DURABLE, 


ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 


The Cheapest for their qualities of any in Market. Com 
bining improvements not found on any other 


Am ericanmn Watch, 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


THE “PAIN KILLER,” 

After thirty years trial, is st’ll receiving the most unqual- 
ifled testimonials to its virtues, from persons of the highest 
character and responsibility. Physicians of the drst respect- 
ability, recommend it as a most effectual preparation jor 
the extinction of pain. It is not only the best remedy ever 
known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or 
Cholera, or any sort of Bowel Complaint, it isa remedy un- 
surpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 

at cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 

e Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as well as 
for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheu- 
matic difficulties, it has been proved by the most abundant 
and convincing testimony, to be an invaluable medicine. 
Directions accomp each bottle. 

all Druggists. Price, 25 cts, 50 cts,and $1 per 


REDINCTON’S 


Flavoring Extracts 


Are the perfectly pure and highly concentrated Ex- 
tracts from FRESH FRUITS, prepared 
with great care. 


Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Pineapple, Peach, 
Orange, Raspberry, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, Strawberry, Cloves, 


lee-Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanemange 
Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Etc., 


Are used and indorsed by the most popular Hotels 
Skillful Caterers and Confectioners, and are 
extensively sold by Druggists, good Gro- 
cery Dealers and Storekeepers 
throughout Californiaa 
and Oregon. 


We respectfully ask you to prove, by trial and compar 
son, their genera! excellence, and their superiority over 
those factitious and unhealthy kinds which may have bee? 


‘| brought to your notice, (and which parade their cHEAPNESS 


as the most important point to be considered. 


No Enjoyment Without Mealth.—0f te 
property we own im the world, that which Cemands the 
greatest care is our own bodies. Better lose houses, |ands, 
balances in the bank, anything that represents wealth, than 
the strength, vigor and elasticity of the physical frame. 
The dyspeptic, the bilious sufferer, the nervous invalid, ©4" 


note the gifts of fortune: Happily, however, 4 

aia, biliousness, and nervous debility are removable ¢ 
TARRANT'S EFFERVE*C NT SELTZER Ar ERIENT is a spe 
for them. It renovatesthe stomach, improves the appetite. 
the bowels, regulates the liver, calms the nerves. 
disinfects the depraved fluids. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


J. STOCKMAN, 
MANUPACTURER OF 
Pattérns and Model®: 
(Ovdr Garratt's Brass Poundry,) 
Mission and Fremont Sts- 


"BAN FRANCISCO. 
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farm aud Garden. 


“Tn a Corn-Field. 


Where the nodding grasses grow, 
Nodding to the waves below— 
Where the poppies all aglow © 
Streak the rye, 
There I lie, 
Western breezes wander by. 


Western breezes rock the wheat, 
Wanton with the clover sweet; 
Summer joys would be complete 
But that I 
Look and sigh, 
Missing thee among the rye. 


Where the cliffs with backward sway — 
Show the morning on the bay, 
Silver-drest for holiday— 

There I lie, 

Sea and sky 
Locked together dreamily. 


Banished memories arise, 
Singing tender melodies, 
Bring a mist before my eyes— 
Tread a measure 
Through the leisure— 
Is it pain or is it pleasure? 
—Good Words. 


The Sunflower. 


The sunflower helianthus annus, is 


y generally regarded as a comparatively 


worthless plant, cultivated about cot- 
tages because the owners lack the taste 
or do not feel able to cultivate more 
pretentious plants to ornament their 
places. True, it is a somewhat coarse, 
rank-growing annual; but it is neither 
unattractive nor useless. The sun- 
flower is a native of South America, 
and was introduced into this country 
and Europe during the fifteenth centu- 

Of late years its cultivation has 
been strongly recommended as a field 
crop, to be employed for economical 
purposes. The soil most suitable for 
its growth is that of a dry friable nature, 
and if the ground is strongly impreg- 
nated with alkali, that fact is an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise. The eco- 
nomical uses of the plant and seed are 
numerous. 

Years ago, the leaves of the sun- 
flower were used as a substitute for 
tobacco, and were said to be especially 
useful for the asthma. They can be 
plucked off during the summer, with- 
out injury to the plant, and dried for 
fodder or fed green to stock of any 
kind. When fed green they are said 
to greatly increase the flow of milk in 
milch cows, by whom they are eagerly 
devoured. 

The stems may be employed as sup- 
ports for other climbing plants—the 
larger ones even for hops. When dried 
they form an excellent summer wood; 
fully as good as small willows, which 
are much sought after by bakers, from 
their furnishing a quick, hot blaze, 
with very little deposit of soot, much 
less than is the case with pine wood. 
In burning, the stems will yield ten 
per cent. of potash, a valuable product. 

The seed, however, is the most impor- 
tant product. In some countries it is 
eround into flour, and used for bread 
or gruel. When simply ‘‘cracked,” it 
furnishes a most excellent food for 
poultry, especially for young and 
growing chickens, or those which it is 
desirable to fatten for market. This 
fattening quality is due to the large 
amount of oil which they contain, but 
for that reason they should be fed only 
sparingly to laying hens. When roast- 
ed, the seeds have very much the flavor 
of coffee, and an infusion makes a véry 
pleasant beverage. 

The seed, on expression, furnishes a 
most excellent oil, which may be used 
as a salad oil, for the lamp or for the 
manufacture of soap. We saw a state- 
ment not long since that a Mr. Schlicht, 
of Siskiyou, we think, is raising the 
sunflower on a large scale, and has put 
up an oil mill, by which he is manu- 
facturing from this product an article 
of sweet oil, equal to anything of the 
kind in the market. He also makes a 
salad oil equal to the best made from 
the olive. 

There is still another use not yet 
mentioned, and which, by no means,. 
forms the smailest economic value of 
this hitherto neglected plant. We re- 
ferto the fact that it affords a most 
excellent bee pasturage. Indeed, the 
florets are said to be so full of nectar 
that the bees which visit them some- 
times become clogged with the excess 
of sweetness, being not unfrequently so 
covered therewith that their comrades 
are obliged to come to their relief. 
This peculiarity ought to give the plant 
® special value in some of the drier 
portions of the Siate, where bee food 
soon dies out; for by making a succes- 
sion of plantings, which shall come into 
flower at the proper time, constant 
pasturage may be secured through the 

season, while the bee-keeper may 
go to any reasonable distance to find a 
convenient spot for his plantation. 

The sunflower, like nearly all other 
vegetable productions, sometimes grows 
to enormous proportions in this State. 
Some three years ago, there was a 
Mammoth sunflower exhibited at the 
Bulletin office, in this city, grown by 
Mr. E. T. Crane, of San Leandro, 
which measured four and a half feet in 
Circumference or one and a half in di- 
ameter. This monstrous flower grew 
upon a stalk fifteen feet high, while its 
seeds were as large as ordinary grains 
of corn! Mr. Crane, we believe, plan- 

Several acres for the purpose of 
obtaining the seed for his poultry, and 
‘o shield.an adjoining orchard from 
mat. Both objects were accomplished 

his fullest satisfaction. The average 


Ss of the plant and production of 
were enormous. After the youn 
Plants had become thoroughly saotedl 


feet a week, or four inéhes a day! 


they ran up at the rate of nearly two}. 


An acre of land will contain 25,000. 


plants, when placed twelve inches dis- 
tant from each other. The product 
will of course vary with the soil and 
mode of cultivation; but the average 
has been found to be about fifty bush- 
els of seed, which will yield fifty gal- 
lons of-oil and leave about 2,000 
pounds of: cake, as valuable as linseed 
oil cake, is worth, say $30 in the mar- 
ket or $50 for feeding. To this should 
be added the value of the stems and 
leaves as above. 

Taking the above facts into consider- 
ation, we cannot but think the cultiva- 
tion of the sunflower is deserving of far 
more attention than has usually been 
allotted to it. The varied and impor- 
tant uses to which it may be applied 
ought certainly to set people to think- 
ing.—Scientific Press. 


Selling Eggs by Weight. 


It has long been urged, that eggs 
should be sold by weight, instead of by 
count. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference in size, a difference 
which is growing more and more marked 
by increased care in breeding, fully 
warrants the proposed change. Jwice 
a Week says that the average Of a great 
number of hens’ eggs, weighed at ran- 
dom from time to time, in the market, 
is two ounces, or 14 pounds per dozen; 
but the difference in consequence of 
breed or feed and care makes the range 
from 14 to 2% ounces, so that if eggs 
are 45 cents per dozen the buyer would, 
on the average, pay 30 cents per pound, 
but by paying the same price per dozen 
and taking those larger or smaller than 
the average, he may get his eggs at 40 
cents per pound, or pay but 16} cents 
per pound forthem. For an article of 
as great consumption as eggs the differ- 
ence is too great to be thought a trifle, 
and a little care will save many a dollar 
in the annual marketing outlay. Some 
people might think it small to stand 
and pick out eggs, but there is nothing 
wrong or little about it. ° In fact, it is the 
duty of every housekeeper to do so; and 
let it be once understood that either only 
the large eggs will be taken, or a less 
price paid for small ones, and dealers 
will find it necessary to sell by weight. 

As to the difficulties in the new sys- 
tem, the Poultry Bulletin, which advo- 
cates the weight system, says, ‘‘Frac- 
tions of a pound can be as easily calcu- 
lated as meat, cheese, or other com- 
modities; the exact needed weight 
wanted, it is almost impossible to make, 
yet they jare always sold by weight, 
and no difficulty found in the transac- 
tion.” 


Om Facrory.—A new oil factory is 
about being built at Alameda Point by 
a Mr. Orr, which will manufacture oil 
from the kakui nut, an invoice of which 
will soon be here from the Sandwich 
Islands. This nut, which grows in 
great profusion on the Northern and 
Southern Pacific Islands, is exceedingly 
oleaginous, and can be reduced at very 
small cost. It yields the nut oil of 


commerce, and is held in high favor for ‘ 


lubricating purposes. It might, no 
doubt, be raised in California. Mr. 
Orr will also, after he gets fairly under 
way, turn his attention to the manufact- 
ure of castor, linseed and table oils. 
This establishment, we believe, will 
make the fourth or fifth of its class on 
the Pacific Coast, one of which is at 
Salem, Oregon, and which expects to 
‘work up 30,000 bushels of flax seed 
this season.—Scienticfi Press. 


Tue SranpisH Steam Piow, construct- 
ed at South Boston, under Mr. Stand- 
ish’s personal superintendence, has been 
tried with success—a slight modifica- 
tion in its feed, being the only thing 
necessary to make it entirely satisfac- 
tory. Some Louisiana people are look- 
ing upon this first improved machine 
with covetous eyes, but we hope it will 
soon come to California. Mr. Charles 
Coffin of Boston, agent for the propri- 
etors, is here on a short visit, and we 
trust he will be induced to bring the 
plow here to commence with, as previ- 
ously anticipated. Its success will add 
greatly to the value of an immense 
amount of California lands.—ZJ bid. 


CuEsTNuTs are doing well in 
Santa Barbara as well as in Los Angeles. 
Judge Fernold, of the latter place, has 
one on his grdund, but three years old, 
on which 23 nuts are growing! This 
tree is said to be arapid grower, hardy, 
and a very prolific bearer. It grows 
from seed and needs no grafting. 


Roap Enaine.ror Catirornia.—One of 
Thompson’s improved rubber tire en- 
gines, fér steam plowing and other 
agricultural purposes, is expected here 
from London in a few weeks, for Mr. 
George D. Roberts and his associates 
e Tule Land Reclamation Co.— 


A Lapy Farmer.—Mrs. Millington, at 
the last meeting of the Royal Agricult- 
ural Society of Oxford, Eng., obtained 
the special prize of a five hundred dollar 
gold cup, for the best cultivated farm 
in that district. The prize was won 
against several very able and wealthy 
competitors. 


Larce Onton.—The Butte Record has 
seen an onion grown in one of the Oro- 
ville gardens whose weight is 24 pounds, 
and 18 inches in cir- 
cumference. is a huge specimen of 


Hay is selling in Nevada at.$20 per 
ton, cheaper than ever before sold in 
that market. Barley is also béing sold 
in. Nevada for $1.60 per cantel—the 
lowest it has ever been in that market. 


4 


| few short hints. 


Sheep Husbandry. 
upon the subject, 


Before 
which I promised to examine more 
closely to-day (the Saxon- Merino 
sheep), I wish, however, first to say a 
few words more concerning the hus- 
bandry of the long-wooled breeds. 

The roughness and negligence of our 
California system of sheep husbandry, 
make it necessary to give the preference 
to the long-wooled breeds, which, on 
account of their hardiness and greater 
strength are better able to endure such 
unusual, and, in many cases, inhuman 
hardship. They require, far less skill 
and ‘care than the Merinos, and are not 
seldom paying quicker returns and 
larger profits to their owners. But 
whilst they may be introduced, kept 
and increased to great advantage by 
our ranch owners and farmers, they 
might, however, be far less weleome to 
the owners of our woolen mills; for the 
more essential their qualities, or specific 

roperties, are as combing wools, the 
ess fit and desirable they must be for 
the manufacture of cloths and for all 
kinds of felting purposes. The Merino 
wools have a scaly surface, and their 
fibres of the better kinds show over 
three thousand of small serrations or 
teeth, whilst upon those of the best 
combing wools, scarcely fifteen hundred 
of them could be discovered. They 
therefore are re fit for worsted 
goods and far less desirable for all 
carding and belting purposes. The 
long wools, with all their usual de- 
fects, may, however, still better suit 
the purposes of our woolen factories, 
than the finer and shorter ones, in the 
condition as they are at present brought 
to them, by our California wool-grow- 
ers, or at least most of them. 

The two wool clips a year are simply 
an anomaly, and they are only resorted 
to for fear of losing part of their wool, 
and out of a self-created necessity, 
which I am going to explain. 

The more delicate short-wooled 
breeds, exposed as they are during the 
winter to rain, cold and starvation, can 
certainly not be supposed to be in a 
very healthy condition, and not expect- 
ed to produce a staple of wool of great 
softness, elasticity and strength. The 
tube of the fibre has not sufficient time 
to fill up with the requisite amount of 
oily pulp, and the fibre itself must then 
necessarily degenerate into a harsh and 
hungry-looking filament, of scarcely 
any strength or intrinsic value. That 
such a sickly product does not stick to 
their skin, and does, on the contrary, 
too easily loosen itself from it, or from 
the more healthy part, the spring and 
summer growth, is but natural; and 
therefore the two-clip system—the fall 
and the spring clip—have been invent- 
ed, and through them has the maturity 
of the wool been interrupted and near- 
ly all its better qualities completely de- 
stroyed. 

I do not wish to enter into any kind 
of a controversy with our woolen mill 
men; much do I fear, however, that as 
soon as the first enthusiasm of our peo- 
ple for home-made goods will have en- 
tered amore temperate zone, they will 
find it advisable, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, to become more careful in the 
selection of the wools they intend to 
employ. Outside appearance may not 
always be sufficient to compete against 
fabrics from the East or Europe, of 
perhaps comparatively greater intrinsic 
value. 

In a communication of this kind, but 
a very small space is allotted to my re- 
marks on each of the many branches of 
sheep husbandry; therefore all I can do 
is to mention them, and to throw out a 
I have already stated 
that the demand for long wool will 
more and more increase all over the 
world, and must hereafter far exceed 
that for short.and finer wools; but this, 
very naturally, does not imply that we 
can spare or do without the latter, or 
that we should neglect or abandon the 
growing of them altogether. Far from 
it. For it is, on the contrary, my in- 
tention to prove that short and fine 
wools are not only the chief object of 
sheep husbandry in Germany, where 
most satisfactory results are daily ob- 
tained from it, but that it can be made, 
and still more easily made so here, pro- 
vided only, that the necessary require- 
ments are fully and particularly sub- 
mitted to. 

THE MERINO. 


Spain, the native country of the me- 
rino sheep, has for many centuries been 
celebrated for the quality of its wool. 
During the prosperous days of Roman 
dominion, its woolen fabrics were the 
most eminent in Europe; and also in 
the later times of the Moorish sway, 
its woolen manufactures were the most 
celebrated in the world. With the de- 
parture of the Moors from Spain began 
the decline of arts and manufactures, 
and however the soil retains its natural 


roductiveness, and the sun continues/| 


s benignant influence, Spain no long- 
er furnishes its so greatly esteemed 
fine wools, and also no longer manu- 
factures its woolen fabrics for other 
countries; it cannot, indeed, clothe any 
longer its own inhabitants. JI need 
not repeat here the causes which have 
brought about this sad condition of 
things in Spain, for history has already 
explained them sufficiently. 

6 merino sheep, it is supposed, 
were first introduced into Spain from 
Asia, by the early Phoenician colonies; 
secondly, from Africa, by the Cartha- 
ginians, during their brief possession; 
thirdly, from Italy, by the Romans; 
and fourthly, again from Africa, by the 
Moors. 

As I have already stated, arts, manu- 


factures, sheep husbandry and agricul- 
ture ponerayly rapidly declined soon 
after the industrious Moors had left the 


country. The much favored soil and 
climate, more than their skill and en-. 


ergy, maintained for a few years longer 


the reputation of the’ Spanish wools; 
but climate ‘and nutritious herbage 
alone could not save its sheep husband- 
ry from ‘final, utter ruin; and since 
1840, or about that time, no more fine 
wools were to be found in Spain. From 
1830 to 1835, however, best Spanish 
merino wools have been imported in 
larger quantities into France, and prices 
as high as $3 50 per pound have been 
paid forthem. Atabout thattime, and 
until 1845, France also produced some 
very fine wools, which were selling as 
high as from $3 to $3 50 ~ pound. 
Since that time, however, thi 
cerning sheep husbandry have also 
much changed in France; the high 
prices for lands, the better appreciation 
of mutton and manure, and the possi- 
ity of obtaining quicker returns and 
larger profits, have finally also induced 
the French-sheep grower to give the 
preference to the long-wooled sheep, 
and to abandon the Spanish short- 
wooled merino breeds, which for him, 
also, required too much care, skill and 
patience. 
Austria, Saxony and Silesia have at- 
tained the highest degree of perfection 


ever reached in modern times, in sheep} = 


husbandry, and they still cling to it. 
Hungary and Poland, however, are, or 
soon will be, dangerous competitors. 

Many of their premium flocks have 
paid them enormous profits. I have 
already mentioned that of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, in Silesia, which consisted of 
eight thousand Escurias merino sheep; 
The eale of his rams alone paid him, 
for many years, an income of nearly 
$40,000 a year, whilst that of his wool 
clip added to it, would increase it to 
nearly $70,000 a year. His yearly wool 
clip amounted to from 12,000 to 16,000 
pounds, and the prices which he usually 
obtained varied from $1 80 to $2 20 per 
100 pounds—never less than $1 80. 
The contractors or buyers of this wool, 
after sorting and classing them accord- 
ing to the different degrees of fineness, 
not seldom realized as much as $4 00 
and more per 100 pounds for the first 
choice of it, called Electa. Parties, 
who never had the good fortune of ad- 
miring wools of such a perfection, can 
have no tdea of its beauty, its fineness, 
mildness, elasticity and strength. The 
greater these properties, the greater the 
intrinsic value of the wools for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing fine broadcloths; 
for not only can a pound of this kind 
be spun to an unimaginable length, or 
number of yards, but it can, when once 
worked into cloth, be submitted to that 
final finish, as teazling and shearing, 
&c., that other wools, deprived of these 
perfections, could never endure, at least 
not to such a degree, without fear of 
damage or deterioration. The same 
reasons that have prevailed with the 
French farmer, in the introduction of 
long-wooled sheep, are already visible, 
here and there, in Germany; the high 
prices of lands, chiefly, are a great ob- 
stacle to the husbandry of the finer 
merino breeds, and it is to be feared 
that sooner or later they, also, will have 
to submit. 

But all these detrimental causes do 
not exist, either in Texas or in Cal- 
ifornia. Here lands are cheap; and as 
to soil and climate, nature, in what 
concerns sheep husbandry, has favored 
them far more than Germany, and has 
nearly done as much for them as for 
Spain itself. 

Thus with all the necessary means at 
their disposal, to provide for their own 
wants, it is not natural that the United 
States should import woolens, as fine 
cloths, cassimeres, &c., to so large an ex- 
tent. We have to-day great advantages 
over the Germans, and even the Ameri- 
can former wool-growers—we have their 
experience to be guided by; we have 
the use of systems and plans that we 
can easily procure—all of which they 
were entirely deprived of; one thing, 
however, we seem to in great need 
of in the United States, and that is 
skillful and patient men as manufactu- 
rers of fine cloths, such as can make 
use of fine wools and be able to pay 
encouraging prices for them. 

With all the encouragements given 
by the different governments in Europe, 
with all the premium medals, titles and 
honors bestowed upon the most suc- 
cessful wool-growers, they did only 
then really succeedin producing these 
fine wools, when the English, French 


jand German manufacturers came at 


last to their rescue, in finally apprecia- 
ting their wools and in paying remu- 
nerative prices for them. Thus, even 
with the good-natured German, did 
clear cash profits, more rapidly accom- 
plish what government encouragement 
had begun and sustained by premiums, 
medals, titles and honors, but what they 
could not finish, the attaining of the 
highest degree of perfection in the hus- 
bandry of the Merino sheep.—Marys- 
ville Appeal. 


— 


In Grass 
Marshall,a wellknown gardener in Grass 
Valley, whose garden is located on a 

iece of land of some 200-feet above the 
evel of Deer Creek, a few rods from 
which he is located, has an extensive 
bed of cranberries, now bearing fruit, 
fully half-grown and doing well. Mr. 
Marshall does not irrigate his cranber- 
ries any more than he does his other 
vines or vegetables. The Grass Valle 
Union very pertinently asks, ‘‘If suc 
things can be grown in the highlands 
of this vicinity, what could be done in 
the marshes below ?”— Press. ‘ 


Inyo?County ships monthly, accord- 
ing to the Independent, about 200 toris 
of bullion to San Francisco, and receives 
back about. the same weight of mer- 
chandise, at an aggreate cost of $36,000 
per month. This is, of course, a tre- 
mendous tax on her resources, even 


taking no account, of the loss sustained, || 


the capital invested, by the amount 


b 
af Gime conaamed in the transportation. | 


ngs con-|} 


“Business Directory. 


Office— (Successors to Geo. 
ornia St.,one door west of M 

. H.H. Lawrence; Manager, J.A. 
. Analysis of Ores, Minerals, Waters, ete, 


BOOK-BINDERS. 
Book Manufacturers, 508 Clay Bt., south- 


Assa 
0.512 
Francisco 


Rogers) N 
San 
ars, Assayer 


BOOES AND STATIONERY. 


oomis, W. E—Periodical and Stationery Depot, 
corner Sansome and W n Streets. Subscrip- 
tions received. Agent fer Koch’s Patent Binders. 


Tt oman, A. & Co—Wholesale and Retail Booksel- 
lers, Publishers of the Overland Monthly, etc., etc., 
417 and 419 Montgomery Street. , 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


one H. M. & Co—Pioneer Shoe Factory, Man- 

ufacturers of and dealers in Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Boots and Shoes, No. 238 Kearny Street. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 

ce H. T—Manufacturer of Santa Cruz Lime, 
importer of Cement, Plaster, Fire Brick, Hair, Nails, 

etc., corner of Market and First Streets. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

od & Sroufe— Commission Merchants and 

Wholesale Dealers in Provisions, No. 406 Front 

Francisco. 


CORDAGE. 


ubbs & Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 
613 Front Street, San Francisco. 


CUTLERY. 
— M— Cutler, 415 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
sco. 


DRUGGISTS. 


dams, S. & Co—Pioneer D . Wholesale 
A Agency for Humphrey’s Homeopathic Remedies. 
A full assortment of Drugs and Medicines at 344 Bush St. 


ate Justin «& Bro—Successors to Gates & 


Keith, Druggists and Apothecaries, 219 Montgomery 
Street, Russ House Block. 


Redington Hostetter & Co—Wholesale Drug- 
gists, exclusive agents Hostetter’s and Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, Nos. 416 and 418 Front Street. 


ENGRAVERS. 


F. M—Engraver of Stencil Plates* 
Brands, etc.,321 Front Street, corner Commercial, 
San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, Ink and Cups. 


PIREARMS. 


Gare’ N. & Bro—Importers of Shot Guns, Rifles 
and Pistols of every description, 113 Sansome Street, 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


eston, C. W—General Commission Dealer in 

Fruit, Country Produce, etc., Pacific Fruit Market. 

ree, H. D—Manufacturer and importer of Gold 

Pens, Holders, and cases, 606 Montgomery Street. 

HAT T BE is. 

Aa the Hatter, can be found at 657 Washington 
Street. Call and see him. 


hiele, J—Manufacturer of Hats ad Caps, 625 Com- 
mercial Street. 


ihe Hat Store, No. 647 Washington Street, San 
Francisco, is ‘‘ the”’ place to buy your Hats. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


rafitemen’s Life Insurance Co. of New 
York—E. H.Shaw & Co., General Agents for Pacific 
Coast, 482 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


ecidental Insurance Co—Fire and Marine In-} | 


surance. Office, 8.W. cor. Montgomery and Califor- 
nia Sts. Chr. Christiansen, Pres’t. B. Rothschild, Sec’y. 


acific Insurance Co—Of San Francisco. Gold 
Assets, $1,700,000. Jonathan Hunt, President., A. 

J. Balston, Secretary. 422 California Street. 
pss. Insurance Co—Fire and Marine. C.F. 
Dermot, President. John H. Wise, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. G. Horner, Secretary. No. 16 Merchants’ Exchange. 


mited States Life Insurance Co., of New 
York. B. J. Dorsey, General Agent, 41 and 42 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, California Street. 


IRON WORKS. 


anscom & Co—Z tna Iron Works, southeast cor. 
First and Tehama Streets. Manufacturers of Iron 
Castings and Machinery of all kinds. 


LAWYERS. 


owles & Drown—Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


ray & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
San Francisco, Cal., in building of Pacific In 
ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


SIMPLICITY, 


LIGHT DRAFT! 


THE WORLD 


MOWER REAPER! 


THE MOST PERFECT 


EVER BUILT. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. BALL & CO0., CANTON, OHIO. 


This Machine is the harvest-gather'ng of twenty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of Agricultural Mac 
and takes rank with the Printing Press, Engine-Lathe, and 
Losemetine, inthe qualities of precision, staunchness and 

ura 
its foundation is a single piece Of solid iron, of shape to 
t and gach cog cn 
ts n os ’ cu 
of solid fron, with mathematic 
e wo rts are permanen . pro- 
foun other causes of dis- 
urbance. * 

By these means we reduce friction to the lowest t, 
stop the self-destruction common to all rough c Ma- 
chines, avoid ey in harvest, secure easy draft and 
same durability whic 

The“ RLD” has been tested four years,in the hands 
of the most inte) tand reliable farmers in the land, all 
of whom unite in declaring that, comparatively, 


“THERE IS HO OTHER HARVESTER.” 
The * WORLD "’ is furnished as follows: 4 
AS A MOW ER-—TWO SIZES. 


COMBINED-MOWER AND RBREAPER-— 
DROPPER-TWO SIZES. 


COMBINED-—-MOWER AND BREAPER— 
BAND-BAKE (Side Delivery) 
DROPPER—ONE SIZE. 


All Combined Machines have two Cutter Bars. To those 
wishing to cut Flax or Hemp,a knife specially adarted to 
this kind of work is furnished with the Combined Machines. 


THE CALIFORNIA TORNADU 
Thresher and Separator 


Built Expressly for the Pacific Coast, by 


E: BALL & CO., CANTON, OHIO. 


While unequaled in point of mechanical excellence, this 
achine the not less important merit of being 
built with the view of special adaptation to the needs of 
this Coast. In point of Durability, Capecity, and Draft, the 
stands, by common consent, at the bead of 
e list o 


Standard Threshers and Separators. 


It is furnished with the improved CAREY DOUBLE 
the of which are 


PINION HORSE POWER, 
unquestioned. 


For Prices and Complete Information, address or apply to 


Linforth, Kellogg & 


IMPORTERS OF 


Hardware, Agricultural Implements 
AND MINERS’ TOOLS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Nos. 3 and & Frent Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


@rhe FLORENCE is Warranted to be the 
best and most reMable Sewing Machine 
the Werld. It seldom gets out of order. It 


Francisco not working well, I will @x it tor 
nothing and pay all express charges. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 


111 Montgomery Street, San Franeisco. 


MACHINERY 


& Plaee—aAgents for Eastern Ma.- 
chinery Builders, and importers Portable Engines, 


ook, E. & G. G—Manufacturers of Church Or. 
gans, Boston, Mass. Edward T. Peirce, Agent 
536 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. 


Cc. W. M—United States and 
tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. 
tained in all places where patent laws exist. 


ewey & Co—United States and Foreign Patent 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood En- 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


Pa- 
Patents ob- 


Be. C. A—House and Sign Painter, No. 628 
Commercial Street. All orders promptly executed 
in the best style of the art. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


orse, G. D—Photographic Gallery, No. 315 Mont- 
gomery Street. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


bens J. H—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 48 and 
49 Washington Market. 


POWDER. 


‘Tee cunt Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


FRINTERS. 


BES & Company—Still continue at the old 
stand, 536 Clay St., below Montgomery, and give satis- 
faction to all who employ them, in time, quality and price. 


armany, John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, Stock 
Circular, etc., Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. 


arr, M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 
Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 


Cesmopoli Prin 
Rapp, Thomas & Co, 505 Clay 
San Francisco. 


| 


Com »—Mahon, 
t, Sansome, 


Cor & Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printers, 
opposite Second. 


ondero, C. & Co—Printers, 520 and 622 Clay St. 
AJ Printing done in English, French, Spanish and 
an. 


astman, Frank—Book and Job Printer, (Franklin 
v Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give him a call. 


Gpealdin 


& Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 
Book and Job Printing Office, No. 414 Clay Street, 
below Sansome, San Francisco. Music promptly printed. 


W. T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDRY 


‘Corner Mission and Fremont 'Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church & Steamboat 
, Bells and Gongs, 


BRass CASTINGS OF ALE 
Kinps, Fire ENGINES, 
FORCE AND Lirt PUMPS, 

Hoss COUPLINGS, | 
BaBBiIt METAL, WATER 
GAUGES AND GLass 
Tuses For STEAM BOIL- 
prs, STEAM GAUGES, 
MAGNETIC GAUGES, 
Sream Cocks & VALVES 
of all descriptions, 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric Engines 
HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 
MINING PURPOSES, 

Iron Pipe Furnished with Fittings. 
Garratt's Improved Journal Metal. 


Ge All kinds of SHIP WORK and COMPOSIITOP 
{RON NAILS, at lowest rates. 


EDWARD MCLEAN. HARDY. 


McLEAN & HARDY, 


BROADWAY, bet. Otn and 10th STS., 
OAKLAND. 


WO. S38 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
| SAN FRANCISCO, 
Seil and Lease City and Ranch Property, Negotiate 
ues Collect Renta, Legal Instruments, Etc. 
We invite s attention to our Agency from 
in the country who are desirous of homes er in- 
iy in the flourishing City of Oakland; also of those 
who are offering Ranch Pro for sale, or in quest of the 
same, Our as | 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


tomers, and they inay depend upon recelving from as thor 
and the a us tho 
ough and careful attention to'theirbusiness. Nyt 


interburn, Jos. & Co—Fancy, Book, Card and 
V\ Job Printers and Electrotypers, 417 Clay Street, 


REAL ESTATE. 
» Chas. D—Real Estate Agent, office of the 
Califor- 


‘**San Francisco Real Estate Circular,” 410 
nia street, two doors west of the Bank of California. 


SILVER WARE. 
w.kK. & 


anderslice, Co—Silversmiths, manu 
facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silver Ware 
wholesale and retail, 810 Montgomery St., above Jackson 


TH BEST PUMP for 
eede 


Paten p 


Biake’s Patent. 


Stea 


It is sturis, compact 
expert to run it, 
Is warran 


Agents, 113 & 114 California St., San Francisco 
Have an assortment of sizes always onhand, 


8. TESMORE. H. STUHR. 


DEALERS IN 


OYSTERS, 


Clams, and@all kinds of Shell Fish, 
STALLS NOS257, 58 '& 5° 

California Market,. 

ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. — 


H esti ag Machin e. 


the 
pertains to cut gear in other kinds of \ 


there is one within a thousand miles of San 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, | 


| 
West Cormer Sansome. 
of those 
P prepara 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
et. Com 
Machinery, Blake's Patent Steam Pumps, 
| Machinists’ Tools, etc., 114 California St., San Francisco, % 
\ 
utmeg, PAINTERS. 7 | 
mage, | 
| 
r Hotels 
| 
HEAPNESS 8 
| 4 
p 
3 
j 
mands the 
lands, 
h, than 
: frame. | 
Public or Private Parties, Families, 
| rants supplied at short notice.-@ysters 
in Cooked arid served to order er. 
els: = BERRY & PLACE, 


or old is far jess than the supply. e quote 
first hands. | 
are meagre, with small sales at 


stock of 1869 is yet large, and prices 
The crop of 1870 will be in market next 
week, in response to contract 


short, asked to be from one- 
which was granted by the 
in lot of 1,500 Dry at 


purchaser. 
HIDES—We note sales 


WOOUL-—The rece 
sales of 125,000 De at 
The market is almost 


13@l6co—the latter an extreme price. 
bare of Spring Fleece, and the price 


ing at 5's @ 
DAIRY PKODU 


are in better suppl 
Oregon, 3240 doz. 
16c; Oregon, 16%@lic, 


Mutual Life 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


for entire invoices. 


Tan'd, 


his presence. The 
always evokes quali- 
under other circum- Kosendal 
arbitrary will is 


Clip are more free, with rep 


according to package. 


POULTRY—The 
low. We quote Spr 


Pd; Hare, doz: Doves, 75¢ 
consequently some @ dozen; Venison, 


have come here have t is bountifully supplied with Grapes 


also obtainable at low prices. 


keep u uniform stan 
eles’ ns are also abundant 


they get hold of & r lot of Wheat, to P 


There certainly is no excuse for making poor 
even were such the case 
better flouring mills 


ket, furnish the following 
on this continent 
Golden Gate, Gold- 
certainly the machinery 


certainly are no 
than are to be foun 
en Age, and Natio 
for making the very: 


25; Cooking, 
Bartlett, $1 15@2 box. 


Blackberries, 5@8c. Grapes— Muscat, 
, 4@6o; Sweetwater, 2@8c; Na 
scarce 


doz. Cocoanut, 
dozen. Watermelons, 


-stocked, 
Hens and Roost- 
dozen; Geese, $2@2 25 


Plums are also plentiful 


in good supply. Dried 
high prices. A. Lask & 


b. Pranes, 5@8e @ DB. 


Bananas, . Pine- 
$12 50 100. Cantelopes, 
100. 


at the low freight of 
supplies and & fair ex 
er, while Oats, on the 


he Dying Lion. 


reverses have set two-thirds of 
and American 
parking at Napoleon 
led by that ever-gro 
Times, which, during our 
the well-worded lies of its correspondent, 
infinite zest, comm 


Ill. The blatant crew is 
wling bull-dog the London 


the East, prices are well 
previous quotations. 
for delivery in all this 
ough of good quality, 
ess than that of last year. 
The exports for the 


Russell, with 
larging upon them 
the United States. 


with rancorous 


week have been a6 follows: 


press howling and 


civil war, published 


is now the accuser of Na 


~Comadre, for Liverpool, 
Wheat, etc., valued at $44, 

+422 tons Silver Ore, 
Sam Cearns, for Live 

at $76,105. Whittingto 
Ore, ctis Wheat, 


had 92 tons Silver Ore, 
925. Iron Crown, 
ctls Wheat, val 


poleon, alleging 
It is the general- 
every role by 
ed President 0 


t he is the enemy of liberty. 
utility sheet of journalism, 
turns. When Napoleon 


120 gallons Wine, etc., f the French Republi 


believed, a8 did thousands of oth- 


$58,066. 
‘The following is & 
Produce in this 
and the total for the 


ers, that the French w 
nt, and in that 


ere cap 


nviction, pledged him- 
A little experience at | jikely to be 
to him that such was | eq recently 


e were not prepared thus sent no 


_the corresp gelf to its maintenance. 


the head of affairs proved 
not the case. 
for so wondrous & 
Government. 

into license; C@ 
ambitious men we 


change in the 


re concocting sch 
bring themselves 


2 
3 


nfusion and lawlessness were in the 


5,029 | 
61,90 |ing men that a 


Since the beginni 
to date, the foilo 
wheat to the Unit 


ng of the present harvest year, 
dispatch 


g vessels have been ed with | more vigorous Government was needed. This | or two in the winter, 


ed. He was surround- 
ther through mistaken views 


Napoleon clearly 
ed by men who, ¢t 
or actuated by perso 


nal ambition, wet 


eon had the ability to 


itating a change. Napol 
mprehend, and the firmn 
peace and order. 
d’etat was but the coun 


ter mine 
tions, and did not occur 
But for it, an 


drenched 
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14,624 of her citizens. 
His assumpti 
45.468 with the full and intellige 
French people, 


76,105 
51,665 | the want of @ 


| 


who then began to 
stronger Government. The therefore, 


Com 
Samuel Cearns. .- Li 
W bittington Li 


a mom 


Assets January Ist, 1870, - 
Surplis, 
Ratio of Expense to Total 


$27,566,479 
- $9,671,875 26 


the French were 
allot, it was given 


Income, $8.89, 


suse, it ts believed than cam be shown by any other Company the 


tion. We can 


CURRENT. DIVIDENDS FROM 40 TO 70 PER CENT. 


A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY. 
All its Surplus 
EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED 


Bal 
unreflecting, OT menda- | 
its shafte! This is the 


alsam COP 
Bi-Carbonate 
Borax, refined..— 
Brimstone, Am. 


for a Republic, of 
for a straggling remn 
or for a puny prince of 
ily of Orleans; oF for 

pretender to the throne 

has been the benefactor 
course may hav 
times, but not more 80 
less vigorous po 
ended in disaster. But the 
cannot long survive; his 
of blood, and numerous ene 
name; every 488 
generations will 
man, the great Empero 


which she is not capable; or 
ant of the effete Bourbons; 
the no less corrupt fam- 
some untried, unknown 
of France! Napoleon 

of his country. His 
harsh and arbitrary at Ae 
than the situation de- 
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ion is dying; he | 
ay set in a sea 
mies will malign his 
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know how to appreciate the 
r of the French. 
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AMES B. ROBERTS, 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
315 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ses. 
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utheastern Oregon and 


Freighting to So 
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A sharp competition | has 
past been growing up betw 
sotinguaen River and the Ventral Pa 

carrying trade 
hostility to | Central Idaho, 
It wes then opposed to the ly monopo 
Latterly the scale 
the railroad, a8 


for some months 
een the Columbia 
Railroad route for |" 
theastern Oregon and 
having previous- | j,, 7-8 
this business. 
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ording more expedi 
of that region, ¢h 
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the river route 
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of mountains is 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


CASH CAPITAL, 


One Million Dollars. 


One - Half ‘Million Dollars. 


INCORPORATED, 1810. 
Sixty Years 


nature of their | this cause at any 
Liberty was fast degenerating} From Kilton, now 
bals and intrigues W 


emes for its | [daho, 


. good one, be- 
into power; | jing nearly lev 


el, tolerably well su 
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